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INTRODUCTION. 



THE difiusion of letters is the meaas universally adk^ted, 
by civilized and Christian maii| for the improvesient of the 
human race. 

The term^ of final happiness, and the eeoaomy of political 
relations, divide men into opposite and angry parties ; but the 
formation of individual character and happiness, is allowed 
by all, to rest upon the basis of education. In this (pinion 
there is no disa^eement. The leeislalor regards it in tlie 
institutions by which he provides forUie welfare of society ^ the 
philosopher confides in it as the secunty of what has been at- 
tained by the rational nature, and rehes upon it as the eSR» 
cieut instrument which shall eternally prevent that nature from 
relapsing to the darkness that obscured millions of minds for 
tliousands of years ; the phtlanthiopisi cherishes it as the first 
source of the happiness or hi^ species ; and every man, whose 
condition excludes him from power, and whose understanding 
never rises to speculation, contributes some of the fruits of his 
toil to the culture of his children, and the great work of human 
improvement. To promote tliis genuine interest of the in- 
tellectual being, there is now no hostility to disarm, or popular 
prejudice to conciliate. 

In no reverse of political order, in no ascendency of Tul^far 
malignity, will any future insurgent chief assail a patron of hte- 
rature, as Shakxpeare, in conformity to the spirit of the agei 
has made Jack Cade reproach an enlightened nobleman of the 
sixteenth century.. ** 1 hou hast mostx traiterously corrupted 
the ycuth of the realm in erecting a grs^nmar school ; and, 
whereas before, our forefathers had no other books than the 
score and the tally ; thou hast caused printing to be used ; and, 
contrary to the ku^j his crown, and dignity, thou hast built a 
paper mill. It wul be proved to thy face l^vcvw Vv^sV \»fcw 
about thee who usually taik of a nouaaxvOi «. \'«\\>, ^\x^ w>^ 
abominable words as do Chri&imn eokr caxv cu^>axeVo\tfi.«x^^ — 
Benrtj FI. %l paH, ^ct. Z^. Scene VII. ;. ^ 

The implements fitted lo labour \n vV\s ^^*»^^^'^^ 
proper method of using Ihcin* are a\pTv<i vo \*e \«»a»» 
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applied to achieve the worthiest purpotCy and attain the high- 
est hope that reason can suggest. 

The advantages that result to a people from the general 
dissemination of literature, are exhibited in the manners, rao- 
ralS) and felicity of those states, which are favoured in a supe- 
rior degree with the extensivencss of this blessing, and are 
unhaj^ily contrasted by the condition and character, of those 
countneS} where the illumination of mind is extremely limited, 
and where the depravation of manners, and the dimmutiou of 
enjoyment, are exactly commensurate to the exclusiveness of 
learning. 

These considerations encourage every generous mind that 
would labour in this vocation, which offers a further excite- 
ntent to effort by the success which has often rewarded indi' 
vidnal exertions. 

It is interestiiiff to trace the steps by which education has be- 
come univeisal, oy which this beneficent power has descended 
fit>m the pinnacles of the universities, to tne dwellings, and the 
paths of common men. 

These splendid institutions include in their immediate mem- 
bers but a small portion of society. The lamp of leaminu^ 
shone in them long, like the fires men have plar«d. amidst (he 
dangers and desolation of the sea ; to show that all is not dark- 
ness ', at once to warn and to encourage, and to represent by 
a single beam the lustre of the coming day. 

Women, the trading, the labouring, and mechanic classes, 
had nodirect participation of this intellectual light. 

Women, however, connected with men of distinguished at- 
tainment^, enjoved it by reflection. The public sentiment in 
Jlngland has always been highly favourable to the dignity of 
female character. It is a sentiment which characterized the 
barbarism of northern Europe, and is the praise of its civiliza- 
tion. That liberal law whicn entitles women to tlie sovcreiffnty 
of a state, is founded in the esteem for them which makes Uiem 
worthy to reign, and which extends, in its spirit, through their 
subordinate relations to society. 

Great men, in Kngland, have sought to make women worthy 
of high responsibility and admiration, from the days of Sir 
Thomas More to our time. The genius, political wisdom, and 
moral excellence of that countr}', in successive periods, have 
been illustrated by many honoured examples among the sex. 

It is true that these distinguished women have acted with no 

concentrated force, but each in her separate sphere, laboured 

tioubUfss, with the happiest effect, in cherishing curiosity and 

JTeivardu]ff diligence. A celebrated wrilet* ou vtve mfilweace of 

literature, has advanced the speculative asserVvou, >\vax \X\«i"^e. 

f^Jiorts without any conspicuous or celebtaXed te^aXx ^'o^ >^«^^^ 

* jnadame de Stae\. 
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aggregation of power, have given a wider impulse to the pro- 
gress of human understanding thaji any other cause whatever. 
But this excellent influence was extremely eoofiiMsd, till the 
last century. 

Mr. Locice, is well known to have been the first writer who 
gave a popular form to the philosophy of mind ; till his essay 
appeared, the laws of intellect had never been so dis))layed, 
that men could aid their reflections upon their own nature by 
aiiV intelligible exposition. 

Thix admirable philosopher did not alone present man as he 
is found at his maturitjr ; but in order to establish his tlieory 
upon a primitive foundation, he turned his attention to the in- 
fant bein? ; to all the influences which form character and pro- 
mote health , which conduce to knowledge, to virtue, and to 
hapoiness ; and which concur to make, what he pronounces to 
be the completeness of man, '* a sound mind in a sound body." 
This treatise on educatk>n, though perfectly consistent with the 
profbundcst deductions, is yet so simple, that its value was flrst 
aopreciated in the nursery, and particularly by mothers. 
Hence they learned, that casual events, political institutions, 
and scholastic discipline, have less power over the mind than 
liabits, examples, and instructions, independent of them. From 
that time, cares and methods were adopted, with a specific 
view to ultimate results. One of the best English writers up- 
on education, traces the present great improvements to the 
suggestions of this philosopher. 

Before the time of Mr. Locke, the Protestant was the nation- 
al faith. As JBOon as this undefllcd religion is announced it is 
*' preached to the poor;" it raises them tu the rank of children 
of one Father, in common with all other ranks, and calls upou 
them to " search the scriptures.'* 

Such Christians as were enlightened, were desirous to fur* 
nish the means of this knowledge to the ignorant ; the ignorant 
were desirous to leamthe will of God according to the written 
word, and these dispositions conduced in the most eiiiinent de- 
gree to the propagation of literature. 

Dr. Watts, may be reckoned among the most successful pro- 
moters of general cultivation. His writings, for the most part, 
were not addressed to the highest class of mind, but they tended to 
raise the class which could enjoy them. The style of devotion- 
al composition, before his works were produced, (apart from 
the writers of the establishment) was equally deficient in g^ood 
sense and good taste. His theolo^ accorded with the opinions 
of his time, but his spirit accorded w\l\i aXV Urftft"* *, \\e ^^t«&. 
ed himself to the heart and to the understtLudm^ o^ evex'S ^x\^^ 
ofJ//e. 

The ''Improvement of the Mind," and the "Tlivvw^'&^^^^r 
•e among^ the most useful and popular wrvvm?;* o^ ^wx Vv.^- 
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giiage : they are full of simple and efficacious instruction i and 
are not only Widely smead, out highly enjoyed. The beautiful 
*^ Rose/' and the " Busy Bee," have served the successive 
children of more than a century, to represent the loveliness and 
theprofit of virtue. 

Tiie propagation of knowledge was further increased by the 
dissemination of the periodical papers. Sixty years after the 
publication of the Spectator, Dr. Johnson, in speaking of the 
principal author of ttie work, says, " That general knowledge 
which now circulates in common toJkf was in his time rarely to 
be found. Men not possessing learning were not ashamed of 
ignorance ; and, in the female world, any acquaintance with 
books was distinguished only to be censured. His purpose 
was to infuse literary curiosity by gentle and unsuspected con- 
veyance, into the gay, the idfle, and tlie wealthy ; he therefore 
presented knowledge in the moi^t alluring form ; not lofty an4 
austere, but accessible and familiar. \Vnen he showed them 
their defects, he showed them that they might be easily reme- 
died. His attempt succeeded ; enquiry was awakened and 
comprehension expanded. An emulation of intellectual ele- 
gance was cxcitea ; and, from his time to our own, life has 
been gradually exalted, and conversation purified and en- 
larged.*' 

Newspapers and literary ioumals are no unimportant agents 
in the enlargement of intelligence ; what they furnish ^o the 
mind is not more than tlicy demand of it. The province of 
newspapers is common life ; and their miscellaneous contents 
are not only fitte<l to the diversities of intellect, but, as all tliey ^ 
contain is offered to jgenoral discussion, they require that each 
man should meet his neighbour upon the common ground of ; 
discourse, with a mind qualified in some mtasurpf not onl}r to 
read, but to think and to decide upon the questions before him. 

The successive writings of many enlightened women have 
constantly augmented the illustrations of this interesting subject^ 
and form an accumulation of tlie most valuable instructions. 
They have widened tlie circle, and multiplied the means, of 
virtue and wisdom. Parents, teachers, and pupils> are all 
oflered this treasure, for the eflbrt of only a little attention — for 
as much thought and care as they bestow upon that which' 
is not bread nor the true riches. 

Dr. Franklin must not be overlooked as a benefactor of the . 

American people. His experience was as extraordinary as 

his endowments : having passe<t through every st2Uion of life, 

from the humblest to the highest in the gift of a republic, he kept 

in his mind the duties of all ; he never sfcT^aw-VftAioox^V^Twcv^- 

iiitcal wisdom f nor the glory of the navioik ^to^sxv >Jcka "<vt*^<& c^'t. 

^yery individual: he grouncied the wVioXe wp^Tv \\ve\wv€^\\\?,^xv^^^ 

'v every rank. Jf^y Ms populiir wTitw|:;»> as\^>Kv^ \rti\w>w^\ ^^ 
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ample, he enforced the necessity ofg^eneral cultivation ; he has 
condescended to give directions for tlie teaching^ of rudiments, 
and left a part of nis fortune to that object 

The men of other countries would claim him for t!ioir own ; 
he waA the man of all ages and of all climes, but he was pocii- 
liarly ours ; he was bom with us, and he loved us ; he lived 
for us, and he died among us. 

But the most rapid, most elHcient, and widely successful pro- 
ject for human improvement, is that of Joseph Lancaster. 

The religious society of Friends have a claim upon mankind 
for the purest gratitude ; their persevering^ eiTorts for the abo- 
lition or slavery, their generous interposition in behalf of that 
most afflicted portion of our race (he insane '/ and lastly, the 
attempt made by one of ilicir community, to include the whole 
of the human family in the peirticipation of the greatest blessing 
of the common nature, form a moss of benotits which entitles 
them to the hi^est and the warmest praise which Christians 
can render to Christian deeds. 

Every stage of reason, every class of society, seems to be 

f)rovided for. The fairest anticipations of progressive know- 
edge, and progressive virtue, may be rationally cherished. 

discipline is rendered almost perfect. That nothing wrong 
shall be taught, no superfluous ettbrt be made ; that the great- 
est quantity of knowledge, with the best ends in view, shall be 
ac(^uired with the least expense of time, is the object that re- 
mains to be ascertained. 

Reading is undoubtedly the means by which a mind accus- 
tomed to analyze thoughts, and cultivated to a certain degree, 
greatly augments its intelligence ; though it is equally certain, 
that many persons who read fluently, read all their lives with 
their eyes only, and not with the understanding. This is ob- 
vious to those who hear them, and is abundantly proved by the 
account which they render, or rather which they cannot ren- 
der, of what they read. Such readers ordinarily refuse to read 
in the presence of others ; they have a vague sense that they 
do'not exactly apprehend what they read ; that tliey shall not 
exactly convey the meaning of it ; they believe, and their 
friends believe, that diffidence embarrasses the free use of their 
real powers ; but, it is indee<l the want of tlie power of clear 
conception, that creates the diilidcnce which they feel. 

To give self-poss'-ission, the proper employment of the facul- 
ties, upon what is presented to them in books, is the first use of 
the art of readin^;. The true met|iod of doing this, is to present 
nothing ,to the mmd in books, which it cannot comprehend. By 
another course it is nossible that subsequenl \i\s\T>\t'C\wDL tsvsk^, \vx. 
the understandings for its enrly and merc\y \\\)et»\ ?A.VaAWYCvfcv\v*> \ 
but the probable, and by far the most freqweuVT^svAx'vs, ^^.V>>cn» 
^ Seenccomt of the Lunatic Asyluii\ nl "^oitV, \i.v\^^^*i- 
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unfortunate learner goes Uirough life with the tacit presump- 
tion, that the province of books is distinct from his experience ; 
and he is in that case efTectually precluded from the ezpansioa 
of mind which might beyond calculation) have purifiea, eiiaH- 
ed, and multiplieo, all his pleaaires and all his virtues. 

Premature instructions injure the mind It is not bow sooa 
books arc read, but how completely they are understood, which 
is the object of instruction, and which teachers think very little 
about. 

Books for diildren have been most judiciously written, per- 
fectly adwted to their faculties in every stage of developement. 
Perhaps these books have been too much multiplied : it is cer- 
tain the tares have crept in amongst the wheat. Miss E^lge- 
worth has very amply enforced the principles upon which sudi 
books should be wntten and cliosen. Truth, nM)rality, and 
taste, are as much to be conwlted in this infant li">rature, as 
in Uiat of a more advanced age ; it is almost entirely overlook* 
ed by persons of hi^ attainments, as too insignificant' for criti- 
cism and analysis ; but should such persons descend to the in* 
vestieation, they wouki be alarmed for the minds of the youngi 
GOttld they ascertain the whole amount of prejudice, obscurityi 
lies, and n^an laiigua^, which in this apparently harmless 
fornkt is (n«sented to their children. 

The best books have a very limited circulation. School 
bodu are not generally of this class ; in the ordinary series 
there is great want of gradation, of just adaptation. Miss 
Ecteeworui has earnestly called for a reform in these writings, 
anahas in her own books exhibited the most perfect models of 
analytical instruction. The first volume of Lord Chesterfield's 
Letters — Readings on Poetry — ^Thc Glossary to Harry and 
Lucy— are examples for compilers and teachers. 

IVuss Edgeworth insists tlu*oughout hor books, upon this fun- 
damental principle. The necessity of preserving, in the judi- 
cious cultivation of the mind, the most exact conformity be- 
tween the knowledge it acquires, and the vocabulai-y which ex- 
presses that knowl^lge ; that ideas should be always clearly 
annexed to words, and that the advancement from the known 
to die unknown, should be in an obvious and intelligible con- 
nexion. 

I would for a moment digress from my own immediate pur- 
pose, to exhort the intelligent portion of society in my country, 
to study and appreciate the writings of Miss £dgcworth, in a 
manner perfecUy worthy of their design. I know that they are 
extens}ve)y ready and that they arc greatly admired, but they 
are not entireJv and practically understood. 
TViei'r principal design is direct InslruclVon, \«iV ^^vfe ^«\«\\ 
arc connected with a state of society, and manxiCT^ ^ot%\^tv vo 
oursf. The application of her phi\asop\uca\ piuwiWVcs v<ir»jn:\xc% 
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difica^B of an enli^tened mind) but they are auscepU* 
tlufl modification. Tlieir tendency is so favourable to 
igment and just taste, to the culture d the best affections 
le best moral principles ; they affix such true value to 
ag^es merely extrinsic, such supericn' estimation to what- 
iture gives or industry acquires, that the individual who 
stely pursues all her suggestions, must be wiser and hap- 
lust ao more good, must be more elegant in manners, 
ntelligent, more tolerant, more sympathetic, than one 
rerlooks the means, the encouragements, and the resour- 

her trul^r enlightened and benevdent philosophy. It 
iS meditation to discern it, patience to adopt it, and con- 
>Ie energy of character to pei-severe in it. Though it 
no vertMii commentary upon Christianity, it is <w the 
pirit, and is truly that wisdom, whose *' ways are plca- 
is, a^d whose paths ai*e peace." 
drev'of sevenVears old can ordinarily read fluoatlv ;— - 
stament, and English Reader, or some book resemblmg 
ter in design, are then put into their hands. The prac- 
smmands of the Saviour can no doubt, be understood as 
s they can be read; but almost every chapter in the 
contains allusions and terms which no child can under- 

The child soon loams to read the Bible asmily so many 
; and ultimately reads it from habit, or not at all. Ex- 
ignorance concerning this book is very common ; buN 
ich less owing to depravity of heart than to this super- 
d blindness 

I Hamilton, in her well known letters, has riven prools 
asons sufficient to convince people that they do not Bi ail 
ve the cause of religion, by urging the premature and 
iminate reading of the scnptures. If her superior un- 
oding was under a ludicrous embarrassment for years, 
ning the passage^ *' on these two hang all the law and 
>phets," what sort of inferences are probably sugeested 
nary children, by the fi^rative language of the Bible i 
elected passages may be adapted to die capacities of 
in, and insert in some popular book for their use ', 
)/« of the sacred volume, may be penued advantageous - 
^oung persons of fourteen or fifUwn ; it should be given 

as a privilege and a studV) and if it be convenirat, 
KMild be furnished with such books of reference ai ex- 
rhat is local and temporary in it. 

1 delay in the Quantity of matterpressed upon the mini^ 
B ultimately or service to it. Tne imAenikaxM&w^ii^dGKA 
led, will act upoa what is gradnaWy ptresm^^WiXs ^'ir^ 

that portion which is Gongeni^ to lita TiaXac^ «ai\\Vk 
tod expand itself to the reception of new Vcvl^Ce* % c«awc- 
%ted, it win receive the forms of knovAeA^ V***n^^ "^ 
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repeat them Iiteraliy, and divest itself of the burthen as soon 
as tasks and discif^ine are over. 

The compends and extracts oiTcrcd to small children^ ar» 
singularly nniiiteresting to Uiom. The eIo<|uence of Cicero 
and Lord Chatham, the lyric ode and the plaintive elegy, have 
all their inspiration and their charm for a certain age uf boy- 
hood ; but that age is ai\er ten or twelve years. 

The question — what can be profitably and pleasantly read 
before that period ?— is importaiu to teachers and pupils. Miss 
Edgeworth has remarked that hardly any book can be foond 
of which all parts can l>e comprehended by a child. The truth 
of this observation, is well ascertained by such instructers as 
examine the impressions received by their pupils ; it is the want 
of such a book that has led the compiler of this little volume, to 
select it from her various reading of children's books. 

It is, as other works of its character announce themselves to 
be, a book of agreeable narrative, rational piety, and correct 
moral sentiment. The subject of moral sentiment has little 
amplication to children. Good examples are the onl^ morality 
\imich children can understand and imitate. Infant innocence, 
and infant intellects, can early leurn that it is a duty and a 
pleasure, for children and friends to ^^ love one another ;." but 
the mind cannot be strained to a moral conception of virtues 
beyond its experience, till it has acquired a knowledge of those 
relations that create obligations, and those passions that are 
the sources of virtue aud vice. The most strilcing morality of 
this little book, will be found in the pleasure and the praise 
enjoyed by f^ood children. 

The religion it contains is that of the beneficent Father, 
and the merciful Saviour — of Him who is the Grod of children, 
who " is about our bed, and about our path, and who is not 
far from every one of us" — of Jesus, who took little children in 
his arms and blessed them. 

It is also a book of clear definition. What extreme simpli- 
city, explicitness, and slowness of procedure, is essential to 
dear explanation, is only obvious to such persons as can mea- 
sure the operations of mind very accurately, and who keep con- 
stantly in view the great disparity there is between the dawn 
and the noon of reason. Tlie slowness and stupidity of chil- 
dren, is only the complaint pf superficial thinkers ; those who 
are skilled in human nature must constantly admire the natural 
progress of intellect, when they consider that it starts from • 
absolute ignorance, and in such short time, attains to so many 
facts, ideas, and words. 
Always bearine in mind this prim\\ive \™.TW«ft, ^^ v^- 
//s6er of this book has constaniW referred uet e:tv\«»a5C\w» \» 
rf, but always in connexion with IbaX accumvj\«.uou ^ ^- 
cjopemeni which is operating in the iulaut mmd. ^t« Yv^ 



inthoduction. xiit 

HTSons ridicule the simple beginning, of Harry and 
' Harry was brother to Lucy, and Lucy was sister to 
— *< Every child must know that," is the sensible com* 
made upon it, by critic^ without thought. There must 
i in every child s life when he did not know it, and if 

understand this reciprocal relation before he could 
read, he likes best to read what he knows, and he will 
lat is new because it is connected with what is familiar 
nd, and which serves as a pledge of the truth and im- 

of his more recent acijuirements. 
> be regretted that the study of grammar, and the ^n- 
c universe, should be so early thrust upon the attention 
Ml. Language is before graunmar ; an ample vocabu- 
1 a free use uf }>ooks, must precede any intelligent 
ancc ^^nlh the laws of grammatical construction, 
lind must have advanced considerably before it can 
Jie idea of dimensions, and make the raort of cakula- 
tssary to comprehend the earth, the relative situations 
rts, and its connexion with the rest of Grod's worlds. 
I impleincnU!, and common elements, animals, vegeta- 
it, and whatever meets the senses continually, are the 
f early instruction. Abstraction, except in very faint 
1, is not amon<^ the first eSbrts of mind ; in the nature of 
cannot be, and the teacher should direct his instructions 

lires no invention to compose a book upon this plan, 
ily to collect portions of many excellent little books into 
tlie sake of convenience, and cheapness, that this at- 
made. Ttic work is not great, its only aim is useful- 
only praise is tiie motive which prompted it, and the 
merit that it contains nothing false or foolish, 
isigned for the younger classes of learners in schools — 
T hopes it may be adopted. She is certain it will in- 
lew ideas to children, and give them pleasure. If they 
lerive from it, the triumph which olates little hearts, 
J memory has mustered all the syllables of " Phar-ma- 
" and " Ilet-er-o-ge-ue-ous," and the best speller has 
medal — tlicy will have the gratification to tliscover, 
:t words mean common things; that ^'anatuiny" is the 
f their own bodies ; and '* metaphysics" of their own 
hat " fermentation"' means the rising of the bread ; and 
is the pearl-ash that softens the water, and sweetens 

ry lesson iliey will recogn'vze soxn^ ;^gc«fc?ic^^ vcv^]^i 
tain some new fact, or be \edlo some xtfjw ^sa«tva!^^"^"> 
dfKl tr,i in of thought . K\«vofi.v 

'e of this book is liable to some oV^etUo^. »^^^^ 
ofit has been writlen ancw,Vv^l^^>«i^^^^^^^ 

B 
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one local i^^plication to another, has been levelled to one period 
of imDrovement. The language adopted is so extremely sim- 
ple) that a reader of mature age might infer that the whole was 
the production of a child. Important truths seem in this dress 
to lose their dignity and elegance ; but this familiar style, these 
ungraceful repetitious, are necessary in the first attempts to 
convey instruction. The greatest difficulty of the duty is to 
practise the a^|fSnmodation. The author's own experience has 
taught her tl^Meccssity, and she would not hesitate to ensure 
the pleasur^pT being useful, by a manner of writing which 
must take from her the praise of talents, rather than to obtain 
that praise, unaccompanied by such a result ; even were it iu 
her power. 

Tnis necessary phraseology has frequently been borrowed 
from children themselves ; the stories have been read to chil- 
dren to ascertain if they interested them. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
showed his pictures to children, that their natural emotions 
mi^ht satisfy him of the fidelity of his own representations. 
Miss Edgeworth read parts of her strictures to children, in or- 
der to learn, if her inferences agreed with their experience. 
Such examples followed at the remotest distance arcf an apo- 
logy. 

^*<:]0- York, Marehllt 1820. 



DEDICATION. 



TO LITTLE CHILDREN 

To DEpiCATE, is to offer. 

People who write books, sometimes dedi- 
cate them to great, and wise men ; sometimes 
' they dedicate them to persons whom they love, 
and who love them ; because the person who 
writes, believes it will give pleasure to those 
whom he loves, to read what he has written. 

Because I believed that I should give 
knowledge, and pleasure, to children, I wrote 
this book ; and I now dedicate it to them. I 
think they will understand, and enjoy what 
they read ; and study in other books more 
perfectly, for having read this. 

They can understand every word in it. It 
teaches them to examine whatever they see ; 
to think about, and to inquire the meaning 
of, what they do not understand. Every 
word is explained, except the words in that 
part called the Introduction. The Introduc- 
tion was written for the parents and friends 
of cliildren. 

Children can understand the title-page. — 
Tide means name — Aniet\e^T\YQ\KiNax\j&.v 
ffons. 



XTl DEDICATION. 

Popular means belonging to the people-r- 
belonging to ev6ry body. A catechism writ- 
ten for the children of the " Friends," or for 
the children who go to the Roman Catholic 
church, would not be a popular catechism ; 
because all children are not " Friends," or 
Roman Catholics. These are American po- 
pnlar lessons, because they are designed for 
any, or all of the children of the Auiericaa 
people. 

Chiefiy selected, &,c. is a phrase, in the ti- 
tle-page — selected meaxis picked out. If yon 
have a number of apples, and choose some 
of the best of tliem to give away, you sele^ 
the best. Mrs. Barbautd, Miss Edgeworth, 
&Dd some other good friends of children, 
have written a great number of books, and 
beautiful slories, for them. There are more 
of these books than some of you can buy ; 
there are parts of them which you cannot un- 
derstand. 1 liave selected from them, some 
parts that you can understand; I hope tliey 
will do you good. 

Your affectionate 

FRIEND. 



THK 



LITTLE DOG TRUSTY; 

OR, 

The L\«, and tVvc Bo^ of! Truth. 



Very little children do not know what is meant 
by a liar, and a boy of truth. 

Very little children, when they are asked a ques- 
tioD, say " yes," and " no," without knowing the 
meaning of the words ; but you, children, who can 
speak quite plain, and who can tell, by words, 
\yhat you wish for, and what you want, and what 
you have seen, and what you have done; you, 
who understand what is meant by the words, " I 
have done it" or, " I have not," you can under- 
stand what is meant by a liar, and a boy of truth. 

Frank and Robert were too little boys about 
eight years old. Whenever Frank did any thing 
wr,ong he always told his father and mother of it ; 
and when any body asked him about any thing 
which he had done, or said, he always told the 
truth ; so that every body who knew him believed 
him : but nobody who knew his brother Robert, 
believed a word which he said, because he used to 
tell lies. 

Whenever Robert did any iViins wtot\^,\v^tlcs^x 
ran to his father, or mother to te\V \\iew oi \\., ^^^"^ 

B 2 
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when thry asked him about it, he denied it^ aiiii 
said he had not done the things which he had done. 

The reason that Robert told lies was, because he 
was afraid of being punished for his faults if he 
confessed them. He was a coward and could not 
bear the least pain, but Frank was a brave boy, 
and could bear to be punished for little faults : his 
mother never punished him so much for such little 
feults as she did Robert, for the lies which he told^ 
and which she found out afterwards, v. 

One evening these little boys were playing to- 
gether, in a room by themselves ; their mother was 
ironing in the next room, and their father was out 
at work in the fields, so there was nobody in the 
room with Robert and Frank ; but there was a 
little dog called Trusty, lying by tlie fire-side. 

Tnisty was a pretty playful little dog, and the 
children were very fond of him. 

"Come" said Robert to Frank, "there is Trusty 
lying beside the fire asleep ; let us go and waken 
him, and he will play with us." 

" O yes, do let us," said Frank. So they both 
ran together towards the hearth, to waken the dog. 

There was a basin of milk standing upon the 
hearth, and the little boys did not see whereabouts 
it stood, for it was behind them ; as they were 
both playing with the dog, they kicked it with 
their feet, and threw it down, and the basin broke, 
and all the milk ran out of it over the hearth^ and 
about the floor. When the little boys saw what 
they had done, they were very sorry and frighten 
ed ^ but they did not know what to do ; they stood 
for some time iooking at the broken basin, and the 
milk, without speaking. 
Hobert spoke Srst. 
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'"' So v>c shall have no milk for supper tOHoighty'' 
said he, and he sighed. 

*' No milk for supper ? — Why not ?" said Frank ; 
" is there no more milk in the house ?'' 

" Yes, but we shall have none of it, for do you 
not remember last Monday, when we threw down 
the milk, my mother said wc were very careless, 
and that the next time we did so, we should have 
none, and this is the next tifne ? so we shall have 
no milk for supper to-night." 

" Well then." said Frank, " we must do without 
it, that's all : we will take more care another time; 
there's no great harm done ; come let us run and 
tell my mother, you know she bid us always tell 
her directly when we broke any thing ; so come," 
said he, taking hold of his brother's hand. 

^ I will come soon," said Robert ; " don't be 
in such hurry Frank — can't you stay a minute ?" 
So Frank staid; and then he said, " come now Ro- 
bert." But Robert answered, " stay a little longer ; 
for I dare not go yet — I am afraid." 

Little boys, I advise you never be afraid to tell 
the truth ; never say, " stai/ a minuie/^ and " star/ 
a little longer ;" but run directly and tell of what 
you have done that is wrong. The longer you 
stay the more afraid you will grow, till at last, 
perhaps, you will not dare to tell the truth at all. 
Read what happened to Robert. The longer he 
staid, the more unwilling he was to go to tell his 
- mother that he had thrown down the milk, and at 
last he pulled his hand away from his brother, and 
cried, " I won't go at all, Frank, can't you go by 
yourself?" 

'' Yes/' said, Frank, " so I V\\\ % \ wsv wcX^^t^A 
to go by myself; I only waited Cot ^o^ wX. ^^ ^^ 
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nature, because I thought you would like to tell 
truth too." 

'* Yes, so I will ; I mean to tell the truth wl: 
am asked ; but I need not go now, when I d 
choose it : — and why need you go either ? C 
you wait here? — Surely my mother can see 
milk when she comes in/' 

Frank said no more ; but, as his brother w 
not come, he went without him. lie opened 
door of the next room where he thought his mo 
was ironing; but when he went in, he saw tiiai 
was gone to fetch some more clothes to iron. 
clothes, he knew, were hanging on the l)uslie3 in 
garden ; so he thought his mother was ^one tli 
and he ran after her, to tell what had iiappenc 

Now whilst Frank was gone, Robert was le 
the room by himself; and all the while he 
alone, he was thinking of some excuses to mak 
his mother; and he was sorry tliat Frank 
gone to tell her the truth. He said to himself, 
Frank and I both were to say, that we did 
throw down the basiu, she would believe us, 
we should have milk for supper. I am very s- 
Frank would go to tell her about it." 

Just as he said this to himself, he heard his 
ther coming down stairs — " Oh ho !" sold \v 
himself, '^ then my mother has not been out in 
garden, so Frank has not met her, and cannot 1: 
told her ; now I may say what I please." 

Then this naughty, cowardly boy, determine 
tell his mother a lie. 

She came into the room ; but when she saw 
broken hasin^ and the milk spilled, she stop 
short, and cried '* So, so I — ^WVial «l ^\ec^«i^ -^ 
^'sJhere f—\Vho did this Roben^'' 
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'^ I don'*t know^ ma'am/' said Robert, in a very 
aow voice. 

** You don't know, Robert ! — Tell me the truth, 
I shall not be angry with you child-^you will only 
lose the milk at supper ; and as for the basin, I 
would rather have you break all the basins I have, 
than tell me one lie — So don't tell me a lie — I ask 
you, Robert, did you break the basin ?" 

^^ No fna^aniy I did not," said Robert ; and he 
coloured as red as fire. 

" Then, where's Frank ? did he do it ?" 

" No mother, he did not," said Robert ; for he 
was in hopes, that when Frank came in he should 
persuade him to say that he did not do it. 

" How do you know," saud his mother, " that 
Frank did not do it ?" 

** Because — because — because ma'am," said 
Robert, hesitating, as liars do for an excuse — ^< be- 
cause I was in the room all the time, and I did not 
see him do it." 

^ *' Then how was the basin thrown down ? If you 
have been in the room all the time, you can tell." 

Then Robert going on from one lie to another, 
answered, " I suppose the dog must have done it." 

" Did you see him do it ?" says his mother. 

*^ Yes," said this wicked boy. 

*^ Trusty, Trusty," said his mother, turning 
round; and Trusty who was lying before the fire, 
drying his legs, which were wet with the milk, 
jumped up, and came to her. Then she said, 
^* fie ! fie f Trusty !" and she pointed to the milk. 
*' Get me a switch out of the garden Robert ; 
Trusty must be beat for this." l^oVie^i^wlot^^ 
switch, and in the garden, he meXVi\s\ycc)i^« \ \Nfc 
stopped him, and told him, m a ^teaX V>\tc^ ^ ^ 
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that he had said to his mother ; and he begged oi 
him Dot to tell the truth, but to say as he had done. 

« No, I will not tell a lie,'^ said Frank " What ! 

and is Trusty to be beat ! He did not throw down 
the milk, and he shan't be beat for it. — Let me go 
to my mother." 

^they both ran towards the house, Robert got 
there first, and he locked the house door, that 
Frank might not come in. He gave the switch to 
his mother. 

Poor Trusty ! he looked up as the switch was 
lifted over his head ; but he could not speak to tell 
the truth ! Just as the blow was falling upon him, 
Frank's voice was heard at the window. 

*' Stop, stop ! dear mother, stop !" cried he, as 
loud as ever he could call. " Trusty did not do it 
— Let me in — ^I and Robert did it — but do not 
beat Robert." 

*^Let us in, let us in," cried another voice, which 
Robert knew to be his father's ; '^ I am just come 
from 'Work, and here's the door locked." 

Robert turned as pale as ashes when he heard his 
father's voice ; for his father always whipped hun 
when lie told a lie. 

His mother went to the door and unlocked it. 

" What's all this ?" cried his father as he came 
in ; so his mother told him all that had happened ; 
how the milk had been thrown down ; how she had 
asked Robert whether he had done it; and he said 
that he had not, and that Frank had not done it, but 
that Trusty tl>e dog had done it ; how she was go- 
ing to beat Tr«8ty, when Frank came to the win- 
doiv and toid the truth. 
^' Where is the switc\i \v\l\\ vAvvcVv '^qw ^wi^t^ 
J'j^g $o beat Trufity ?" said xW^ IaxVy . 
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n Robert, who saw by his fatlier's look^ 
was going to beat him, fell upon his knees, 
led for mercy, saying, '^Forgive me this time, 
drill never tell a lie again." 
his father caught hold of him by the arm — 
\ whip you now," said he, ^^ and then, I 
you will not." So Robert was whipped till 
ed so loud with the pain, that the whole 
ourhood could hear him. 
here," said his father, when he had done, 
go to bed ; you are to have no milk, and you 
leen whipped. See how liars are served !" 
turning to Franlv, ^^ come here and shake 
with me, Frank ; you will have no milk for 
; but that does not signify ; you have told 
th, and have not been whipped, and every 
s pleased with you. And now I'll tell you, 
will do for you — I will give you the little 
•usty to be your own dog. You shall feed 
nd take care of him, and he shall be your 
ou have saved him a beating, and I'll an- 
r it you'll be a good master to him. Trusty, 
, come here !" 

sty came; then Frank's father took off 
's collar. — " To-morrow I'll go to the bra- 
' added he, ^' and get a new collar made for 
>g : from this day forward he shall be called 
)u, Frank. ' 

Miss Edgeworth. 

NOTE. 

LE as these lessons ate, \\. y& ^^jRfi!&Aft.> 
cjrcumstancts of some c\i\\di^\i wa:^ 'Sfi^^ 
to instruct them, as Ifi^txotaxyX ol ^«ife^*^- 
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ments of general knowledge which are comnmni- 
cated to the majority of minds in a casual manner^ 
by the language of common life. The familiar de-* 
finitions subjoined to these lessons may not be use- 
less, even to the better informed among children, as 
they win thus be instructed to analyse their lan- 
guage and ideas. 

EXPLANATIONS ' 

Brazier — a man who works in brass. The ter- 
mination or ending of many words, signifies a man 
or person ; as Painter, means the man who paints. 
To eat, to walk, to speak, are actions. Add to 
these words the syllable er, they become, eater, 
walker, speaker, and express the persons who do 
those actions.^ 

ler is a termination taken from the French lan- 
guage 5 it is used 4ike er. ' 

Glazier — a man who works upon glass. 

The termination ian is used in the same manner. 

Music — Musician. 

Physic — Physician. 

Arithmetic — Arithmetician. 

Little children, if they know the meaning of the 
first word in each of these three last lines, can tell 
the meaning of the second word also. 

There's some — There is some. 

Don't speak- — Do not speak. 

When words are contracted, that is, when two 
are joined in one, the contraction is called an 
apostrophe, or elision. 

This little mark , which in other places is called 
a comma, becomes an apostrophe, vfYiexi \»^ x^ 
sliow that a letter properly bdoTigLii^*«.^^'«^'t^*^^ 
omitted. 



ORANGE MAN ; 

OR} 

The honest ho^, aaA the Thie£. 



Charles was the name of the honest boy, and 
Ned was the name of the thief. 

Charles never took for his own what did not be- 
long to him ^ this is being an honest boy. 

Ned often took what was not his oVn ; this is be« 
ing a thief. Charles's father and mother, when he 
was a very little boy, had taught hm to be honest, 
by always punishing him when he meddled with 
what was not his own ; but when Ned took what 
was not his own, his father and mother did not 
punish him, so he grew up to be a thief. 

Early one summer's morning, as Charles was 
going along the road to school, he met a man lead- 
ing a horse, which was laden with panniers. 

The man stopped at the door of a public house, 
which was by the road side, and said to the land- 
lord when he came to the door, ^' I won't have my 
horse unloaded, I shall only stop with you whilst I 
eat my breakfast. Give my hotseto ^om^ oi^^ v^ 
AoJd here on the ro^d, and let tVieYxQiE^ ViaN^%.>&^«^ 
hay to eat '^ 
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The landlord called ^ but there was no one in the 
way ; so he beckoned to Charles, who was going 
by, and begged him to hold the horse. " Oh !" 
said the man, '^ but can you engage him to be an 
honest boy ? for these are oranges in my baskets'^ 
and it is not every little boy one can leave with 
oranges." " Yes," said the landlord, " I have known 
Charles all his life ; 1 have never known him to 
lie or steal ; all the neighbours know him to be an 
honest boy ; I'll engage your oranges will be as 
safe with him as if you were by yourself." 

^* Can you so ?'' said the orange man, "then 
ni engage my lad to give you tlie finest orange in 
my basket when I come from breakfast, if you'll 
watch the rest whilst I am away." — " Yes," said 
Charles, " I will take care of 3'our oranges." 

So the man put the bridle into his hand^ and he 
went into the house to eat his breakfast. 

Charles had watched the horse and the oranges 
about five minutes, when he saw one of his school 
fellows coming towards him. As he came nearer, 
Charles saw thai it was Ned. 

Ned stopped as he passed, and said, " good 
morning to you Charles ; what are you doing there 
— whose horse is that, and what have you got in 
the baskets ?" 

" There are oranges in the baskets," said 
Charles ; " and a man who has just gone to the inn 
there, to eat his breakfast, bid me take care of - 
them, and so I did 5 because he said he would give 
me an orange when he came back again." 

" An orange," cried Ned 5 *' are you to have a 
trJjoIe orange ? — ^I wish I was to have one ! How- 
ever^ Jet me look how large tbey atfe?' ^^>j\w^>iK»^ 
A^e</ went towards the paTiuveT,asx^\^^v^^>^^ ^"^ 
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cloth that covered it. " La ! what fine oranges I*' 
he exclaimed^ the moment he saw them. ^* Let 
me touch them, to feel if they are ripe.'' 

" No," said Charles, " you had better not j 
what signifies it to you whether they are ripe, yoi. 
know, since you are not to eat them. You should 
not meddle with them ; they are not yours, you 
must not touch them.'' 

" Not touch them ! Surely," said Ned, " there's 
no harm in touching them. You don't think 1 
mean to steal them, I suppose." So Ned put his 
hand into the orange man's basket, and he took up 
an orange, and he felt it ; and when he had felt it, 
he smelied it. ^^ It smells very sweet, and it feels 
very ripe ; I long to taste it ; I will only just suck 
one drop of juice at the top." Saying these words 
he put the orange to his mouth. 

" What are you about, Ned ?" cried Charles, tak- 
ing hold of his arm. " You said you only wanted 
to smell the orange ; do put it down, for shame." 
*^ Don't say for shame to me," cried Ned, in a surly 
tone ; " the oranges are not your's, Charles !" 

" No, they are not mine ; but I promised to take 
■care of them, and so I will 5 so put down that 
orange !" 

" Oh, if it comes to that, I won't," said Ned, 
*^ and let us see who can make me, if 1 j jn't choose 
it ; I'm stronger than you." 

" I'm not afraid of you for all that," replied 
Charles, " for I am in the righV^ Then he snatch- 
ed the orange out of Ned's hand, and he pushed 
him with all his force from the basket. 

Ned immediately jeturnin^, \vvt Vwtv ^ VvcX'^twV 
bhw, which almost stunned him. 
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Still, however, this good boy, without minding 
the pain, persevered in defending what was left in 
his care ; he still held the bridle with one hand, and 
covered the basket with the other arm, as well as 
he could. 

Ned struggled in vain to get his hands into the 
pannier again ; he could not ; so he pretended to 
be out of breath, and to leave off trying ; but he 
meant as soon as Charles looked away, to creep 
softly round to the basket, on the other side. 

Ned, intent upon getting round to steal the oranges, 
forgot, that if he went too close to the horse's heels, 
lie should startle him. The horse, indeed, disturb- 
ed by the bustle near him, had left off eating his 
hay, and began to put down his ears ; but whenfiie 
felt something touch his hind legs, he gave a sud- 
den kick, and Ned fell backwards, just as he had 
seized the orange. 

Ned scream^ with the pain; and at the scream 
all the people came out of the public house, to see 
what was tne matter, and amongst them came the 
orange man. 

N^ was now so much ashamed, that he almost 
forgot the pain, and wished to run away ; but he 
was so much hurt, that he was obliged to sit down 
again. 

The trut'i of the matter was soon told by Charles, 
and as soon believed by all the people present, who 
knew him ; for he had the character of being an 
honest boy ; and Ned was known to be a thief and 
a liar. 

So nobody pitied Ned for the pain he felt. " He 
deserves k/^SRys one. " Why d\d V\«5 ixv^d^^ ^VxVi 
«Aaf was not his own?" said anovWi. ^^"^^vs. 
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not much hurt, I'll answer for it/' said a tliirJ. 
Charles was the only person who said nothing ; he 
helped Ned away to a bank ; " Oh, come licre,'' 
said the orange man, calling him ; " come here, 
my honest lad ! what ! you got that black eye in 
keeping my oranges, did you ? that's a stout little 
fellow/' ^aid he, taking him by the hand, and 
leading him into the midst of the people. 

Men, women, and children, had gathered round, 
and all the children fixed their eyes upon Charles, 
and wished to be in his place. 

The orange man took Charles's hat off his head, 
and filled it with fine oranges. " There, my lit- 
tle friend," said he, " take them, and God bless 
you with them ! If I could but afford it, you should 
have all that'is in my basket." 

Then tlie people, and especially the children, 
shouted for joy ; but as soon as there was silence, 
Charles said to the orange man, " Thank you, Sir, 
but I can't take youi- oranges, only that one I earn- 
ed ; take tlie rest back again ; 1 thank you as much 
as if I had them." Saying these words, Charles 
ofiered to pour the oranges back into the basket ; 
but the man would not let him. 

" Then," said Charles, " if they are honestly 
niioe, I may give them away ;" so he emptied the 
hat among the children his companions. ^^ Divide 
them, amongst you," said he ; and without wait- 
ing for their thanks, he ran home. The children 
ran after him, clapping their hands and thanking 
him. 

The little thief came limping after. Nobody 
praised Mm; nobody thanked ?iim; Vv^ V^a.^ w^ 
oranges to eat, nor had he any to ^\e vvw^u^j . "^^^ 

C 2 
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went home crying, and saying to himself, *• All 
this was for one orange ; it was not worth while.'' 

No 5 it is never worth while to do wrong. 

Miss Edge worth. 

Children, when you read this, think about it-^ 
which would you rather have be^, the honest hoy 
or the thief? 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Panniers are baskets, which are used to carry 
such articles as eggs, oranges, &c. to market. 
One basket hangs on one side of a horse, and an- 
other basket hangs on the other side; they are 
fastened together by a leather strap which goes 
across the horse's back^ over the saddle. 

Public house* When people are travelling, that 
is, riding or walking a great distance, far from their 
own homes, or their friend's houses, they are ob- 
liged to buy their food, and pay for the use of beds, 
at houses where they stop for this purpose. — These 
houses have a painted board, placed near them, to 
show people that they may stop there if they wish, 
and get what they want. 

The man, who is master of such a house, is the 
Landlord, The mistress of the house is the Land' 
lady. This is a public house — it is sometimes 
called a Tavern, i^nd sometimes an Inn. 



HISTORY OF LITTLE JACK. 



Thebe was once a poor old lame inan ; he had 
been a soldier, and had almost lost the use of one 
leg, so he was not able to do much work. He 
built himself a little hut, and made a garden, where 
he f^anted potatoes, beans, and such other vege- 
tables as he wanted to eat. All the money he got 
was given to him by people for opening a gate near 
his hut. People riding in coaches, do not like to 
have the coachman leave horses to open a gate ; 
they are willing to give any body a few pence to do 
it for him. 

The money which the poor man got in this way 
was enough to buy him clothes, and such other 
things as he wanted. This poor man was very 
honest f so every body respected him 5 he was pious 
too, he prayed to God every night and morning ; 
he thought of God often, and he tried to please 
God. 

This old man had one domestic. In his walks, 
he one day found a little kid, that had lost its mo- 
ther, and was almost famished with hunger. He 
took it home, and fed it, and nursed it, so that it 
grew very large and strong. He called the goat 
Nan. Nan loved her master, she ran after him 
like a little dogy and eat the grass "wVucVv ^^^ \v>>\i5\\ 
his door. She often played very ipv^XN^X^ ^ ^^ ^^ 
she amused her master with Viet Vux^ocexvX. \x\0&& 
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The old man would lift up his eyes and thank God| 
that he had given hiro this faithful creature. 

One cold night in the beginning of winter, the 
old man thought he heard a child cry, he got up 
and struck a liglM, went out at the door, and lookd 
all about, he soon found a little baby lying on the 
ground. The* old man knew not what to do—*' I 
can hardly take care of myself," said he, *' what 
shall I do with, a poor infant ? If I leave it here, 
the little creature will die before morning — ^I will 
take it in, and give it some food, and take care of 
it till to-morrow." — Saying this he took up the lit- 
tle boy, who was only covered with a few rags. 
The infant smiled, and stretched out his arms to 
hug the old man. 

When he had brought it into the hut he called 
his goat Nan ; her own little kid was just dead, and 
she had milk to spare. Nan was quite willing to ' 
nurse the little boy, he sucked till he had enough, 
and then fell asleep. The old man took the child 
to his bosom, and went to rest. He felt happy be- 
cause he had done a good action. Early the neit 
morning he waked and gave the infant some of 
Nan's milk — " Who knows," said the old man, 
'< but this child may live to be a man, and that God 
will make him good and liappy. When he grows 
bigger he will be a pleasure and a comfort to me ; 
he will learn to be useful — ^to fetch my wood, and' 
dig in the garden." 

The little boy grew fsist, and loved the old man • 

dearly, and he loved the goat too. She would lie 

down, and little Jack would crawl on his hands and 

knees close to her, and go to slee^ in her bosonoi. 

la a short time Jack could wa\k, atvCiVv^ ^oc«tkVs.^Tv« 

ed to talk a little. He called iVve oU mati ^^ \i^^<S.>' ?'' 
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and the goat he called ^^ Mammy.'' — He used to 
run about after his mammy. 

At night the old man would take Jack upon his 
knee» and talk to him while their supper was boil- 
ing over the fire. When Jack grew bigger, he 
opened the gate for his diiddy, and learned ta make 
the breakfast and dinner. The old man used to 
tell Jack stories, and amuse him very much. 

Jack was delighted, when his daddy shouldered 
his crutch instead of a gun, and gave the word of 
command. " To the right — to the left — ^present 
— fire — march — halt." Jack learned all this, as 
soon as he could speak, and before he was six years 
old he could present a broomstick which his dad^y 
had given him, with as good a grace as any little 
soldier. 



The old man taught him to be good. " Never 
tell a lie^^ said he, " even if you should be killed 
for speaiung truth ; soldiers never tell lies," (the 
old man meant true soldiers^ or good soldiers.) Jack 
held' up his head, marched across the floor, and 
promised his daddy, that he would always speak 
truth. 

The old man had a great desire that his darling 
should learn to read and write, but he had neither 
books, nor pens, nor paper. In the summer the 
old man would sit at his cottage door and draw 
letters in the sand ; he taught Jack their names, 
and taught him to make them. Jack soon learned 
all the letters of the alphabet, and he soon learned 
to conibinej or put them together in s^Wab\fc^ ^\A 
words. 

About this time Jack's faUhCu\ iv\n%^ ^^\«v^> 
ied. While she was sick, Jack. IooVl ^^aV ^"j^x^ ^^ 
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her, he tried to make her take food, and held \m 
head upon his little bosom. All would not make 
her well — she died — and Jack was very mudi 
grieved. The poor goat was buried in the garden; 
thither Jack would go, and call upon his mammal ; 
and ask her why she had left him. 

One day as he was calling Nanny, and crying, a 
lady came along in a carriage ; she overheard Jsick. 
As soon as Jack heard some one call, ^' open the 
gate," he ran as fast as he could. The lady asked 
him whom he was calling, and why he cried so. 
Jack answered, it was for his poor mammy that 
was buried in the garden. 

^^ How did your m^mmy get her living?" asked 
the lady. ^^ She used to eat grass hereabouts," 
said Jack. The lady did not know what he meant, 
but the old man came out of his hut, and told her 
the whole story of Jack. She looked at the boy, 
who had dried up his tears, and was playing at the 
coach door ; she admired his activity, and his gay 
good-humoured face. 

** Will you go with me little boy ?" said she, *'I 
will take care of you if you behave well." " No,** 
ssud Jack, ^^ I must stay with daddy ; he has taken 
care of me for a long time, and now I must take 
care of him." 

The lady was pleased with this answer 5 it show- 
ed Jack to be a grateful boy. She put her hand in 
her pocket, and took out her purse ; she found half 
a crown in it, which she gave to Jack, and bid him 
buy some shoes and stockings ; then she went away. 

Jack knew bow to use money ; he had been sent 
to the shops to buy bread, and swc\v v\v\tv^^ ^s Vm^ 
daddy wanted^ but he did ivot Vxvoyi wwOia. ^sX^ckBl 
shoes and sfockings. He Viad seetv nVvcwv vx^g^ 
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Others^ but he had never worn any iu his hfe. The 
next day the old man made him go to the town and 
lay out his money. 

Jack had not been gone long, before his daddy 
saw him come back without his shoes and stockings. 
— *^ What have you done with your money, Jack," 
said the pld man. ^^ Daddy," answered Jack, ^^ I 
went to the shop, and just put on shoes and stock- 
ings, but I did not like them, so I laid out tlic money 
in a warm waistcoat for you 5 winter is coming. 
and you will be cold." 

One day Jack was sent on an errand. When he 
came home his face was frightfully swelled. '^ What 
have you been doing now," said the old man. 
" Only fighting with Dick the butcher." " You 
rogue !" said the old man, ^^ Dick is twice as big 
as you, and the best fighter in the country." " No 
matter for tiiat," said Jack, " he called you a beg- 
gar man ; now you know, daddy, that you are not 
a beggar man, but a soldier." 

In this manner little Jack lived till he was twelve 
years old, then his poor daddy grew sick, and was 
obliged to lie all day in bed. Jack did aU he could 
think of, for the old man ; he made him broth, fed 
him with his own hands, and watched all night by 
the bed-side, supporting his head, and helping him 
when he wanted to move. But all this did not cure 
the old man ; he grew worse, and felt that he must 
soon die. He one day called Jack to the bed-side, 
and told him he was going to die. Jack burst into a 
flood of tears. His daddy bid him be quiet, ^< Listen 
tome, Jack/' said hA| pressing the pooi cVv\<^sW\A<^ 
'^lam very old — ^I have lived many ^^ax%,Wvi^ 
?en very poor — sonietiities 1 laave nol >QaA V>^^ 
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enough to eat, but I have had good health, and 
God has given me many comforts. I must die 
now — my body will be put in the ground, and 
worms will eat your poor old daddy .'* 

Jack wept still more. " Do not cry, my child,'' 
said the old man, ^< he will take me to a better 
place, and he will take care of you too, while you 
live in this world. As soon as I am dead, go to 
the next house ; tell the people they must come 
and bury me. You must try to find a place ; some 
person will give you work. If you are industrious 
and honest, God will bless you. Farewell my 

' child. 1 grow fainter and fainter. Never forget 
your old daddy." The old man spoke no more, 
his limbs grew cold and stiff, and in a few minutes 
he was dead. 

Little Jack wept very much; he kissed his dd 
daddy, and tried to awaken him, as if he were 
asleep ; but he never stirred or opened his eyes 
again. In a little time Jack dressed himself and went 
to the neighbour's house, as he had been ordered. 
The poor little boy had no home nor any money ; 
he did not know what to do with himself. A good 
natured man who lived near, pitied Jack, he told 
him to come to his house, and live there, till he 
could get some work. Jack went to this house, and 
did such work for the man as he would give him 
to do. 

At the beginning of winter, this good man took a 

fever and died. His wife was obliged to send away 

Jack I she gave him some clothes and a shilling. 

Jack was sorry to go ; he loved the woman, for 

she had been very kind to Yarn. 1\^ y7«!i^^^V»n^ 

^ajr the Arat day, and could toA w^odc^ Xq xjaitt 

him in. Nobody likes to employ a aXx«EL^\>«5. 
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At night he had no place to sleep in. While he 
vas looidng about, he saw a great light; he did 
not know what it could be, but he thought he would 
go towards it ; when he came nearer he saw a large 
building, much larger than a smiths shop; and 
saw fires, larger than a smith's fire; and heard loud 
blows, and the rattling of iron. 

Jack was a little frightened ; he looked in, and 
saw several men and boys blowing (ires, and ham- 
mering large pieces of red hot iron. He went in, 
and walked as closely as he could to one of the 
lai^e fires, or furnaces. One of the workmen saw' 
him, and asked ^^ what business he had there ?" 

Jack answered modestly, that he was a poor boy 
looking for work, that he had got no food all day, 
and that his clothes had been wet through by the 
rain. The man hearing this, allowed him to stay 
by the fire, and gave him some supper. After this 
lie lay down in a corner, and slept quietly till 
moming. 

The master of the forge, which is the name of 
the large work-shop where iron is worked, came 
early in the moming to overlook the workmen ; 
seeing Jack, he called him a lazy vagabond, and 
asked him why he did not work for his living. — 
Jack answered, that he would gladly go to work, if 
he could find any to do. 

*' Well, my boy," said the master, " you shall 
have work, nobody need be idle here;'' so he or- 
dered Jack to be set to work, and promised to pay 
him if he did the work well. Jack tried very 
much, and did his work so vi^ell, that he soon got 
good wages. 
He told the other boys the Vii&tOT^ ol \v\i\j&s. — 
how he was missed by a goat^ aaA. \)oaX Vv& ^^.^^^ 
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was an old soldier. These bo3rs when they wcret 
little merry, used to tease Jack, by calling his fa- 
ther a beggar man, and himself a beggar boy 5 th^ 
would likewise imitate the baaing of a goat. Tfaui 
was very silly, and it made Jack very angry. 

One day some gentlemen and ladies came to see 
the forge ; while they vtere looking at the f^^ 
nace, a sudden cry was heard in the other pmrt of 
the building ; the master inquiring into the cause, 
was told that it was only little Jack, fighting inth 
Tom the collier. At this the master cried out in 
a passion — ^^ There is no peace where that little 
rascal is — send him here, he shall go off this mo- 
ment." 

/ack appeared covered with blood a:nd dirt^— 
^ You little vagabond," said the master, ^ you are 
always fighting, you shall not stay here onodwr 
day." *' Sir," said Jack, " I am very sorry I have 
offended you. If the other boys would mind their 
business, as well as I mind mine, and would sot 
trouble me, you would not be angry now." 

<^ That's true," said a man who was standing 
near, *^ there is not a more honest, industrious boy 
in the place than Jack." ^^ Sir," said Jack, speak- 
ing to his master, ^^Tom has abused me; he sajs 
my father was a beggar man, and my mother a 
nanny goat; when I told him to be quiet, he went 
baaing all about the house— this made me angry-— 
my poor father was an honest soldier, and if I did 
suck a goat, she was the best creature In the world, 
and I wont hear her abused, while I have breath in 
my bodyJ^ 
A lady in the company aU.ei\Aed\o ^^^v^^wi 
said, ^^Tbis boy,'' said she,"raoaXV»^^««sBfc 
that opened a gate for my coacYiXoT^^^^^^l^wn 
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ago. I ren^einber he was crying for the loss of the 
goat which nursed him. If he is a good boy I should 
like to employ hira.'^ Jack was called to the lady ; 
and when he was told that she would take him to 
live with her, he was glad to go. 

When Jack got to the lady's house his hair was 
combed, his skin was washed clean, and he was 
dressed in new clothes ; so that he looked very well. 
His business was, to help in the stable, to water the 
horses, to clean shoes, and to run of errands ; all ^ 
these things he did so quickly, and so well, that 
etery body was pleased with him. 

Jack was very fond of horses, he was never 
tired of combing and currying them. Jack loved 
to talk of the manufactory where he had lived. 
He saw that nothing could be done without frcm. 
^^How could the ground be ploughed without iron ? 
how could you dig the garden without an iron 
spade ? how could you light the fire, cook the din* 
ner, shoe a horse, or do tlie least thing in the world 
without iron ?" he would say. 

The lady had no children of her own ; a young 
gentleman lived with her, who was the son of the 
lady's sister ; his parents were dead. George, that 
was his name, was a little younger than Jack ; he 
was a very good natured boy, and soon began to 
love Jack. Jack never used bad words, he knew 
that it was wicked and foolish to swear ; he was 
very kind to all animals which came in his way, 
and loved to learn whatever he could. 

George had a master, who used to come three 
times a week, to teach h\m v^uIavv^, ^v^^\\\v^^ 
%ad geography. Jack used aomeJCvme-s \a Xsi^ 'nsw 
be room when these li!$sous vreie ^N«Ki\ ^^^'^^ 
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listened so attentively that he was able to learn 
something from every lesson. 

He had now a little money^ and he laid out some 
of it to buy pens, paper, and a slate. George, when, 
he saw how much Jack tried to improve hiraself, 
tried to help him as much as he could. Jack h£l 
lived in this manner some time, when an accident 
happened. 

A young gentleman, who had been living in 
France, made a visit to George. He was a v6iy 
conceited boy ; he thought very much of himself ; 
loved fine clothes; and spent a great deal of time 
in combing his hair, strutting about, and looking in 
the glass. He carried a little hat under his arm, 
and wore a little sword by his side. This young 
gentleman dtA not like little Jack, and spoke un- 
kindly to him — Jack did not like him much. 

One day Jack met a man with some wild beasts 
in a cart. The man was carrying them about for 
a show; on the outside of the cart, was a little 
monkey, who played some tricks, which make chil- 
dren laugh very much. Jack stopped a little while to 
look at the monkey ; while he stood by the cart, the 
man offered to sell him the monkey for a half crown. 

Jack had a half crown, which he gave the man^ 
and took the monkey. When he got home, he did 
not know what to do with him. After thinking 
awhile, he shut him up in an out-house, where he 
kept him several days. Among the tricks which 
the monkey had been taught to perform, one was, 
to rise upon his hind legs, when he was commanjd- 
ed^ and bow with politeness to the company. 
Jacl[ thought he could make t\\\s moxSs.^^ \w:^5. 
and gtct like the young gentleman •, ?ixvd \W\.^^\% 
would be fine sport for liim. One dav Vv^ $oX^^\si^ 
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flour^ and powdered his head, put a little hat under 
his arm, and tied a skewer to his side, instead of 
a sword. When the monkey was thus dressed, 
Jack led him about, to his own great amusement, 
jabbering such French to him as he had picked up. 

It happened at this very moment, that th^ young 
gentleman himself passed by. Jack was leading 
along the monkey, and calling to him to hold up his 
head, and look like a Frenchman. The young gen- 
tleman thought that Jack was teaching the monkey 
to mock him, and that he meant to affront him ; this 
made him very ailgry ; he seized his sword, and 
running violently at the monkey, run it through 
his body, and laid him dead upon the ground. 

Jack flew upon the young gentleman Vith fury> 
snatched the sword from his hand, and brok^ it into 
twenty pieces. The young gentleman was thrown 
to the ground, and though he was not much in- 
jured, his fin^ clothes were covered with dirt. — 
The lady in the house had heard the noise ; she 
came down to learn the cause of it. When Jack 
saw her, he felt ashamed ; he acknowledged that he 
had been very silly, and he said he was sorry. 

The lady ordered him to beg pardon of the young 
gentleman for having offended him. Jack said he 
could not do this. The lady told him he must 
leave her house if he did not obey her. Jack was 
very unwilling to go, but the lady chose to dismiss 
him, so he was forced to pack up his clothes, and 
seek a new home. The servants all shook hands 
with Jack, and master George very kindly took 
leave of him. ^ 

Jack had not walked far, befot^V^^v^'^x^^^^ 
and drum, and he soon saw a crow A ^l \i^^^^>«^^ 
njng after some Jbldiers ; Uc ran ;vs it^sX ^ V^ ^'^'^' 
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to join them. lie found when he had reached the 
l^pot where they had stopped^ tliat it was a recruit- 
ing sergeant. 

Jack approached the soldiers, inarching to the 
sound of the music, and holdhig up his head. The* 
sergeant took notice of thiis, and coming up to Jack, 
he clapped him on the shoulder, and asked him if 
he would enlist. Jack only cocked his hat, and 
began to march like a soldier. "1 believe," said • 
the sergeant, " you have been a soldier before. — 
Come with us my lad. You shall live well ; have 
little to do ; and in time, I don't doubt, that I shall 
see you a great man." 

" No, no," said Jack, " I know better than that. 
Soldiers IKe hard, and lie hard ; sometimes they 
have their limbs shot ofT, and cut oil', and often 
they arc killed ; and sometimes they are beatea 
very much." 

" Where did you pick up this, you young dog ? 
I shan't f^ct a soldier here, if you talk in this man- 
ner," said the sergeant. "JNIy father was a sol- 
dier,'^ answered Jack, " he told me how soldiers 
live, I should like to be a soldier too." " Here- 
then my boy," said the sergeant, ^^here is your 
money, and a cockade j come along." Thus in a 
moment little Jack was a soldier. 

The reffiment that Jack belonged to, was sent to 
India. The English people have taken some towns 
in India, which is a country in Asia, a long way 
from England. Children can see England and In- 
dia, if they look on a map of the world. They 
can sec the oceans whichibe ships are obliged to 
A7/7 ovcfy in going from England to India; and 
t^ey can see islands where 't\\<i s\\\^ ^Xo\i Vo ^<ex 
w^ittcr. In ships, people have uol#esVi \«^\rx «Nt\>j 
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ly ; they keep water in barrels. After the water 
IS been standing many w^eks, it does not tnsto 
ell ; the people, who have no better water to drink, 
e glad to stop when tliey come to an island^ and 
!t some fresh water. 

The people of India, who once owned the places 
liich the English have taken, would not allolv the 
nglish to keep them, if tlicy did not keep soldiers, 
ho would shoot the Hindus^ (that is the name of 
e people of Hliidostan — the part of India to 
hich the En^li^h go,) if they were not quiet. 
Jack's regiment had been at sea several weeks, 
ben the ship stopped at the Cormoro Islands. — 
hese are some little Islands near to Africa. The 
habiianis are black. The ship stayed at the 
land several days. Some of the officers went ou . 
ore, to shoot some birds ; one of the ofticers took 
ick along with liim. Tiiis officer shot a large 
rd that was flying in the air ; the bird fell into 
ch a deep place that the oiUcer thought he could 
)t get it; but Jack set off in search of it. 
Instead of going straight to the spot, he was ob- 
;ed to go a long Wtiy round ; and unluckily lost 
mself. Night came on, and he W3S forced to lie 
iwn under a tree. The next morning, he rose as 
OD as he could see, and tried all day to And his 
ly back to the ship; he lay .under the trees for 
ree nights, and wandered about alone for three 
ys. During all this time he had no other food 
an such berries as he coiJd find. 
On the third day he came in sight of water ; but 
e place was very far from his ship ; there was 
ither ship nor boat to be sefeiv. 3^cV». ^\^ ^^V 
7w what to do ^ he thought \\e "wo\M Xrj Vi ^^\ 
people of the islaud j bul Vv^ vi^^ ^^\^\^ ^*^ 
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them. He knew that white men are sometiines 
very cruel to negroes, that they make slaves of 
them, and beat them very much if they try to go 
away. Jack thpught if he got among the blacksi 
thetl might like to have a white slave, and that they 
would keep him as long as he lived, and make him 
work hard. He hid himself among the trees, and 
used to go down to the water side several times in a 
day, to see if any ships sailed by. 

One day as he was watching, he saw a ship ; ft 
came nearer and nearer, and Jack at last was so 
happy as to make himsdif heard by the sailors.—- 
They came in a little boat to the shore — they were 
Englishmen. Jack was rejoiced to see them, and 
when he had told them how he happened to be 
alone in that strange place, they took him with 
them to the boat, and carried him to the ship. 
The ship was going to India. 

Jack arrived almost as soon as his own ship. 
His fellow soldiers thought they had lost him, but 
they were rejoiced to see him safe once more* 
Jack behaved very well. His captain was so well 
pleased with him that he made him a sergeant' 
After some time, the army was ordered to march a 
long way. They were obliged to travel through a 
veiyhot country, and suffered so much from heat 
and fatigue, that many of the soldiers died. At 
length they came to the country of the Tartars.—- 
The Tartars are the best horsemen iu the world ; 
they go riding about Ik companies, doing pretty 
much as they please to those whom they meet. 

The English army met a large number of these 
Tartars^ so many, that they wwe tect^ Xo ^^ «:k 
^he Tartars chose. The Tartars o\iY\^€i^ lOtofc^w^ 
y^sh to give up their armi, ^^ ^^ ^"^"^ ^V ^^ ^ 
number of their mea. 
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AmoagAe men who went with the Tartars was 
Jack. IDie Tartws have many oien, cows, sheep, 
and horses. They drive these animals abcmt from 
one (dace to another; they do not live long in one 
plUte tike ihe people of other countries. Th^ 
km -horses very nroch indeed. 

Ainongthe great men of the Tartars is one call- 
ed the Jum. The kan, or chief of those T&rtars, 
among whom Jack lived, had some beautiful horses ; 
one of them had a dreadful fever, and the people 
were afraid he would die. When Jack was a ser- 
vanty part of his business was the care of horses, 
aii4 he remembered to have seen a horse who was 
m^ like the kan's horse. Jack went to see the 
kan's sick horse; he -begged thekan's servants to 
let him try if he could not cure the horse ; they 
adced their mairter, who consented. 

Jack prepared a dose for the popr animal, 
caaded hmi to be bled, and left him quiet. In a. 
lew hours'the horse grew better, and in a short time 
he was quite' well4^ The kan was much pleased 
with Jack for curing his fine horse/ and gave him 
aacBoellent lime to ride upon. Jack managed 
tliia hcwse very well ; he used to ride him with the 
Tartars, when they went on hunting parties. 

After a while, a messenger was sent to the kan 
frmn the English, to tell him, he mast send back 
his English prisoners. He thought it best to do so. 
Tt^ Tartars gave J^ck a large quantity of the skins 
of animals, and several horses. He took these 
tbii^ with him to the town where the English 
were, and sold them, and saved xVie mo\i^^ "qiVas^ 
kegot for tlwm, 

^ jthtvgimeat was gone to another p\acfc,^tA^^^ 
^ihe omcers got teave for Jactto ^oV^tsifc^^ 
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England ; he went on board a ship^ and in a bm 
DKWths was safe in his native land. 



My little friends do you want to know more of 
Jack; no more was written in his history. The 
history was written by Mr. Day. who wrote Sand- 
ford and Merton. It is very Ukely that Jack was 
good and happy as long as he lived. Good chil- 
dren make good men. Those who b^in wdlj 
often do welfall their lives. You will say Jack was 
a good boy. How was he good ? What were his 
virtues? Some of you can answer, and some of 
you have not been taught to think, and speak 
enough, to tell Jack's virtues. 

Jack was grtUefid-^e loved his daddy who was 
good to him. 

Jack was affectionate — he loved every body du|t 
was not unkind to him. 

Jack was tWus^riovt— -he always minded fail 
work. 

Jack was honeit — ^he always spoke truth. 
. Jack was good-natured. 

Jack wdA frugal — he did not waste his money. ' 

Gratitude^ love, honesty, good-nature, frugahty^^ 
are virtues. 

Ingratitttde, hatred, dishonesty, ill-nature, extra* 
vagance, or wastefulness, are vices. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Native cownJtry. — The country where one is 
born. Persons bom in Africa are natives of Africa 
— Persons bom in New-York are nfttives of Nev^ 

Serjeant. — ^An officer ol t\ift wm^ . 
To recruit. — Togo about to fk»A tiftN» %^^^t^ 
Ihe sergeant engaged in rectuWAti^Vs ^^\^ ^\«ww\x 
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he has with him a drummer, and a fifer. When 
the people see them all, and hear the music, num- 
bers of persons crowd around them. The ser- 
geant asks if there is any body there disposed to be 
a soldier, willing to go with him and fi^t for his 
country; he offers money, and a cockade to be 
placed in the hat, to those who choose to become 
soldiers. Those who say they will go, march off 
with the sergeant — they enlist — they are called v<h 
hmteersy because they go willingly. 

Vphmtary — means willing. 

Involuntary — means without choosing. A man 
speaks voluntarily ; he coughs involuntarily j that 
v&j he cannot help it ; he does not think at all about 
it. 

Regiment'--^ large numb(;r of soldiers, and s^ 
veral officers. The soldiers are divided into com- 
panies ; each company has a Captain, who com* 
mands the soldiers; A Colonel, is the chief officer ; 
he commands the whole regiment. 

Arms — sometimes mean guns^ and other imple- 
ments used in fighting. 

Hunting — Children who live in towns, do not 
. know much about hunting. People in some coun- 
tries go out in large companies to find wild animals, 
• and to kill them. They sometimes take dogs with 
them. The dogs run after the fox, or any other 
creature that is hunted, and kill him, or hold him 
fast till the men come up. The animals which are 
killed in this manner, or are shot, are called game. 
The men who shoot for amusement, are called 
. sportsmen. The dogs employed in hunting, are 
Houndsj Poiaten^ and Spaniel. 



REWARDS, 



^^ Reward — papa," said Fmnk, taking to fm 
father — ^^ That word always puts me in nund of 
my History of Quadrupeds; you gave me that 
book, you said, as a reward for having cured my-* 
' self of a bad habit. That was the first time I ever 
understood the meaning of the word reward." 

" What do you understand by the word reward?** 
said his father. ■ 

"Oh papa, I know very well; for mamma 
then told me ; a reward is something that is given 
for having done right ; it is not always a thing, for 
^ough the first reward ever given to me was a 
thing, yet I have had rewards of a different sort. 

" When you, papa, or mamma, praise me, thai 
is a reward. A reward is any sort of pleasure^ 
that is given us for doing right.** 

" What do you think,'* said his father, " is the 
use of rewards ?** 

" To make me, to make all people do right.*' 

How do rewards make yo2«, make all people do 
right?** 

" Papa, you know I like, and all other people 
like, to have rewards, because they are pleasures; 
and when I know I am to have a reward, or even 
hope to have a reward, I wish, and try to do, the 
thing for which the reward is to be given — ^if I 
have been rewarded once,leicpecX\Q'^^x^^%x\'«^ 
again J ancf even if I have ^ee\i aftoXVkst ^e\iiQ«i\^ 
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warded, I think I may be re\varded for tlie saine 
good action. When my mother praised my bro- 
ther Edward^ and gave him a table, for keeping his 
room in good order, I began to keep my room in 
better order ; and you know I have kept it in good 
order ever since. % 

" Papa, that is all I know about the use of re- 
wards," ' 

" You have explained it very well, Frank 5 now 
you may run to your play." 

PUNISHMENTS. 

Frank had a little cousin Mary; when JMary 
was six years old, she was brought to live at his 
father's house. Frank soon grew very fond of 
Maiy, and played with her at whatever she liked ; 
sometimes he was her horse ; sometimes she was 
his horse : sometimes he rolled her in his wheel- 
barrow, and sometinies she made a cat's cradle for 
him. 

Though Mary and Frank were very good na- 
tured, yet they had faults. Frank was sometimes 
impatient ; and Mary was sometimes k little cross. 
Frank had not been used to play with children 
younger and weaker than himself. When he found 
that, he was the strongest, he made use of his 
strength, to force Mary to do as he commanded her :. 
and when he wanted any thing she had, he would 
snatch it rudely from her hands. Once Frank 
took a ball from her in this manner, and hurt her 
so much that she roared out with the pain. 

Frank's father, who was in the next room^ heard 
her^ and qame in to inquire wYiaX \f«JiS^'^ tosSX^^. 
Mary stopped crying 5 and Fx^uVL,\>aQ»!^ ^sa Sj^^- 

E 
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much ashamed, told his father how he had hurt 
her. 

Frank's father was pleased with his honesty, in 
telling the truth; but he ordered the children into 
different rooms, and they were not allowed to play 
together, any more, that day. 

The next morning, at breakfast, Frank's lather 
^ked them, if they liked best to be together^ or to . 
be separate. 

^' To be together," answered Frank and Mbuj. 

'^ Then, my children, take care and do not quar- 
rel," said Frank's father, ^^ for whenever you quar- 
rel, f shall end your dispute at once, by separating • 
you. You, Frank, know the use of punishment.'' 

" Yes, I know," answered Frank, " that when I 
have done wrong, you give me pain ; you take away 
what I like ; or hinder me from doing as I like." 

^^ Do you think," asked his father, ^^ that I like to 
give pain — for what purpose do I punish you }^ 

'^ Not because you like to give me pain, but to 
hinder me from doing wrong again." 

^^ How will punishment hinder you from doii^ 
wrong again ?" 

^^ You know, papa, I should be afraid to have 
the same punishment again, if I were to do the . 
same wrong action ; and the pain, and the shame 
of the punishment, make me remember them a long 
while. Whenever I think of doing the wrong ac- 
tion again, for which I was pumshed, I recollect the 
punishment, and then I determine not to do wrong 
again." 

^^ Is tliere any other use in punishments, do you 
think, Frank ?" 
^^ Yes, to prevent other peoig^e itom ^o\tv%^x^\ss^\ 
wbea they see a person 'w\\o\ia.^^o\x^'wtwi^\«»!- 
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ished, if they are sure they shall have the same 
punishment, if they do the same wrong thing, they 
take care not to do it. 

*^ I heard John, the gardener's son, saying to his 
brother, yesterday, that the boy who robbed the 
garden, had been taken, and had been whipped ; 
and that this would be in example to all dishonest 
hoys I and would hinder them from doing the 
same thing. But, papa, why do you ' ask me all 
this ? Why do you tell me these things ?" 

"Because, my dear son, now that you are be- 
coming a reasonable creature, J wish to explain to 
you the reasons for all I do to you. Brutes, who 
have not understanding like you, must some- 
times be governed by blows ; but human creatures, 
"vdio can think and reason, can be governed, can 
govern themselves, by considering what is right — 
what makes themselves, and others happy. I do 
not treat you as a brute, but as a reasonable crea- 
ture ; and I always try to explain to you what is 
right, and wrong; and what is just, and unjust." 

** Thank you, papa," said Frank, " I wish to be 
treated like a reasonable creature." 

** Gro, Frank, play with Mary, and remember to 
act like a kind, generous, reasonable boy." 

Miss £doewoiith. 



PREJUDICE. 



Experience — what we have tried, seen, and 
known, is our experience. We know in all the 
years of our lite, which we can remember, that 
after autunin was over, winter came, so we expect 
from our past experience^ that winter will always 
follow autumn. 

When we know that one of our acquaintance is 
good, and amiable now^ our experience makes us 
believe, that we shall always find him good, and 
amiable. But when we believe a person to be 
good, or bad, without knowing that he is either, 
that is a prejudice. 

Sometimes we may think very rightly, and €f!c- 
pect things to happen, with good reason, without 
our own experience. Other persons who speaVr 
truth always, may have heard, or seen, what we 
could not have known ; they may write it, or tell 
it, so that we must believe it. — To believe what 
others sho\V to be true, is not prejudice — \i is faith. 

Not to believe what others prove to be true, is 
incrednlitij. 

A prejudice — is an opinion formed without ex- 
perience, or correct information. 

iMany people allow themselves to form preju« 

dices, to believe that persons are good, or bad ; that 

net Jons are right, or wrong ; thai what they hear is 

^J'//e^ or false — without thmkmg, ot \\ic^\xvw^, W 

t^JcJr own opiuionsy and feeV\r\^s, aie 'p-aX^w \sk>^\isX^ 
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wisfe, or fodlish. This way of thinking leads to 
wrong actions. It makes us dislike some persons 
that deserve respect ; it makes us expect favours 
fipom those who would perhaps injure us, and to ap- 
prove and admire some, who deserve no affection 
or esteem. 

Read the story of the Black Bonnet — when you 
have done, consider if Rosamond's prejudice 
against the lady who wore it, was tight. 

THE BLACK BONNET. 

Rosamond was with her mother in London. 
One morning an elderly lady came to pay her mo- 
ther a visit. This lady was an old friend of her 
mother's ; she had been for some years absent from 
England, so Rosamond had not seen her. When 
tiie lady left the room, Rosamond exclaimed, 
^ Mamma ! I don't like that old woman at all ; I 
am sorry ma'am, that you promised to go and see 
her in the country, and to take me with you 5 for I 
dislike that woman, mamma !" 

^ I will not take you with me to her house, if 
yoa do not wish to go there, Rosamond ; but why 
you dislike >that lady I cannot even guess; you 
never saw her before this morning, and you know 
nothing about her." 

*' That is true, mamma ; but I really do dislike 
. Iter — I disliked her from the first moment she came 
into the room." 

^* For what reason ?" 

" Reason, Mamma ! I do not know — I have no 
particular reason." 

^^ WelJ, particular or not, give me some \e^s.^\\.? 
^^I cannot give you a reason, iaamTCv^,^Qx\^^ 
noi know why I dislike the ladv •, \>wV >,'o\3i Ys\q^ 

K 2 
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that very often — or at least, sometimes — without 
any reason, without knowing why — we like, pr 
dislike people.'' 

^*^ We ! — Speak for yourself, Rosamond \ for my 
part, I always have a reason for liking, or disliking 
people.'^ 

<* Mamma, I dare say, I have some reason too, 
if I could find it out^ but I never thought about 
it.'' 

^* I advise you to think about it, and find it out. 
Silly people sometimes like, or take a fancy y as 
they call it, at first sight, to persons who do not 
deserve to be liked ; who have bad tempos, bad 
characters, bad qualities. Sometimes silly people 
take a dislike, or as they call it, an antipathy ^ to* 
tRose who have good qualities, good characters, and 
good tempers." 

" That would be uniucky, unfortunate," said Ros- 
amond, beginning to lobk grave. 

" Yes ; unlucky, unfortunate, for the silly peo* 
pie ; because they might, if they had their choice, 
choose to live with the had, instead of with the 
good; choose to live with those who would make 
• them unhappy, instead of with those who would 
make them happy." 

" That would be a sad thing indeed, mamma- 
very sad. Perhaps the lady to whom I took a dis- 
like, or — what do you call it ? — an antipathy ^ may 
be a very good woman/* 

" She is a ver}^ good woman, Rosamond." 

" Mamma, I will not be one of the silly people^ 

J will not have an antipathy. What is an antipo/^ 

^y^y, mamma ?^* 

^^ A feeling of dislike* for wlucVi ^e c^ti ^v^ x» 
reason.^' 
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Rosamond stood still, and silent^ considering 
deeply, and then suddenly bursting out laughing ; 
she laughed for some time without being able to 
qpeak. At last she said- 

^^ Mamma, I am laughing at the very silly rea- 
son I was going to give you for dislikihg that lady. 
Only because she had an ugly crooked^inch in the 
front of her black bonnet." 

^ Perhaps that was a suffieient reason for dislik- 
ing the black bonnet," said Rosamond's mother, 
'^ but not quite sufficient for dbliking the person 
who wore it." 

" No, mamma ; because she does not always 
wear it, I suppose. She does not sleep in it, I 
dare say ; and, if I were to see her without it, I 
might like her." . 

"Possibly." 

^ But, mamma, there is another reason why I 
disliked her, and this, perhaps, is a bad reason ; 
but still 1 cannot help disliking her ; the thing 
which makes me dislike her, she cannot take oS* 
when she pleases. I cannot see her without it, 
Bianuna ; this is a thing I must always dislike — I 
wonder whether you took notice of that shocking 
• thing?" 

** When you have told me what the shocking 
thing is, I shall be able to tell you. — ^What do you 
mean, Rosamond ?" 

" Then, mamma, you did not see it." 

« It, what ?" 

^ When her glove was off, did you not see the 
shocking finger, mamma, the stump of a finger, 
and a great scar all over the bacVi oi \vet\«sA.'^— 
lam glad she did not offer to di^kfeVwcw^^^v^'^ssR, 
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I think I could not have touched her hand, 1 should 
have held mine back.'* 

^^ She would not have offered that hand to you ; 
she knows that it is disagreeable. — Did you observe 
she gave me her other hand." 

^^ That was right. So she knows it is disagree- 
able. Poor woman ! how sorry, and ashamed of 
it she must be." 

^^ She has no reason to be ashamed, it does her 
honour." 

'^ Does her honour — ^tell me why, you know all 
about it — ^tell me, mamma ?" 

^' She burned that hand in saving her little grand- 
daughter from being burnt to death. The child 
going too near the fire, when she was in a room by 
herself, set fire to her frock ; the muslin was in 
flames instantly ; as she could not put out the flame, 
she ran screaming to the door ; the servants came 
— ^some were afraid, and some did not know what 
to do. Her grandmother heard the child scream 
' — ^ran up stairs-rsaw her clothes all on fire. She 
instantly rolled her up in a rug, which lay before 
the hearth. The kind grandmother, however, did 
not escape unhurt, though she did not at the time 
know, or feel, how much. But when the surgeon 
had dressed the child's burns, then she showed 
him her own hand. It was so terribly burnt that 
it was found necessary to cut off one joint of the 
finger. The scar which you saw is the mark of 
the burn." 

^' Dear, good, cotn'ageous woman !" cried Ros- 
amoad. — '^ Qh, mamma, if I had known all this. — 
Now 1 do know all this, how dVffetfetv^^lfesX— 
— Aoxr unjust — how foolish) to ^\afcfcVMW— «A 
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for a pinch in a black bonnet — and for that scar — 
mamma^ I would not draw back my haad if she 
were to shake hands with me now. — Mamma, I 
wish to go and see her now. Will you take me 
with you to her house in the country ?'' 
** I will, my dear." 

Miss Edge worth. 






THE PARTY OF PLEASURE. 



^' A party of pleasure ! oh, mamma, let us go/' 
said Rosamond. ^' We shall be so happy, I am sure.'' 

f ^ What ! because it is a party of pleasure, my 
dear ?" said her mother, smiling. 

^^ Do you know," continued Rosamond, without 
listening to what her mother said. *^ Do you 
know, mamma, that they are going in the boat, on 
the river ; and there ar« to be streamers flying, 
aiid music playing all the time. And Mrs. Biisset, * 
and Miss Blisset, and the master Blissets, will be 
here in a few minutes. Will you go, mamma; 
may Godfrey and I go with you ?" 

" Yes, my dears." 

Scarcely had her mother added the word " yes," 
than Rosamond uttered a loud exclamation of joy ; 
and ran to tell her brother Gpdfrey, and returned, 
repeating as she capered about the room. — 

^^ Oh ! we shall be so happy ! so happy i" 

^^ Moderate your transports, my dear Kosamond," 
said her mother. ^^ If you expect so much happi- 
ness before hand, you may be disappointed." 

^^ Disappointed, mamma! — I thought people 
were always happy on parties of pleasure. Miss 
BDsset told me so." 
^^My dear, you had bcttet judge fw tjourae?/^ 
^Aaa to trust to what Miss BVis&eV.X.e\V&^oM)m^* 
^^t kucHving any thing of tVie m^XXei -jjwrw!^?^ 
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'' Mammsy if I know nothing of the matter, 
how can I judge ? — Why should I not trust what 
Miss Blisset says?" 

" Wait, and you will know, my dear." 

^^ You said, mamma, do not raise your expecta- 
tions. Is it not well to expect to be happy ? — to 
hope to be happy, makes me happy now. If I 
thought I should be unhappy, it would make me 
unhappy now." 

" I do not wish you to think you shall be un- 
happy ; I wish you to have as much pleasure now 
as you can have, without being made unhappy by 
dinippoiutment. I wisbyou to attend to y9ur own 
feelings, to find out what makes you happy, and 
what makes you unhappy. You are going on a 
party of pleasure, I beg you to observe whether 
you are happy, or not 3 ob:>erve what pleases and 
entertains you." 

Here the conversation was intermpted. A car- 
riage came to the door, and Rosamond exclaimed — 

" Here they are — ^^Irs. Blisset, Miss Blisset, and 
her two brothers. I see their heads in the coach, 
I will run, and put on my hat 

** I assure you, mamma," continui3d she, jls she 
was' tying the string of her hat, " I will remem- 
ber to tell you whether I have been happy or not." 

Rosamond went with her mother, and Mrs. Blis- 
set, and her children, on this party. The next 
morning, when Rosamond went into her mother's 
room, her mother reminded her of her promise. 

" You promised to tell my dear, whether you 
were as happy yesterday as you expected to be." 

*fldidy mamma, You must ktvow xVvcii,\foaX\ 
was not happy at all yesterday •, lVvaX\s\ft^^^^\ 
was not nearly so happy as I thou^VkXl Avo\3\!^\lw^ 
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been. I should have liked going in the boat, and 
seeing the streamers flying, and hearing the music, 
and looking at the prospect, and walking in the 
pretty island, and dining out of doors under the 
large shady trees, if it had not been for other things, 
which were so disagreeable that they spoiled ail 
our pleasure.'^ 

" What were those disagreeable things ?'^ 
" Mamma, they were little things. Yet thej 
were very disagreeable. Little disputes — ^little 
quarrels, between Miss Blissct and her brothers, 
-about every thing that was to be done. First, wheu 
we got ^nto the boat, the youngest boy wanted us to 
sit on one side, and Miss Blisset .wanted us to sit 
on the other side : now, mamma, you know, we 
could not do both. 

** But tl>ey went on, disputing about this for half 
an hour; and Godfrey and I were so ashamed, 
and so sorry, that we could not have any pleasure 
in listening to the music, oc looking at the pros- 
pect. You were at the otlier end of the boat, 
mamma, and you did not see and hear all this. 
Then we came to the island, and then I thought 
we should be happy ; but one of the boys said, 
^' Come, this way, or you will see nothing/' 
The other boy roared out, " No, they must come 
my way ;^^ and Miss Blisset insisted upon our going 
her way. 

" All the time we were walking, they went on dis- 
puting about which of their ways was best. Then 
they looked so^ discontented and so angry with one 
another, I am sure they were not happy ten mi- 
nutes together, all day long; aud 1 s^\d xo \x\ysi'U\ 
^ Is this a party of pleasure? \\ow ycvvxOci W^v^Jw^ 
O-adtirey ajtd I are eWry dav, evevx vf\\\\o\)X\i^c;v\v% 
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to this pretty island^ and without hearing this mu- 
sic, or seeing these fine prospects. — ^Much happier, 
because we do not quarrel with one another about 
every trifle.'* 

<* My dear/' said her mother, ^' I am glad you 
have an opportunity of seeing all this." 

^^ Mamma, instead of its being a party of plea- 
sure, it was a party of pain. Oh, mamma, I never 
wish to go on another party of pleasure. I have 
done with jparties of pleasure for ever," concluded 
Rosamond. 

'* You kno^sv, my dear, I warned you not to raise 
your expectations too high, lest you should be dis- 
appointed. You have found that unless people are 
good tempered, and obliging, sind ready to please 
each other, they make pain even of pleasure; 
therefore avoid quarrelsome people as much as you 
can, and never imitate them 5 but do not declare 
agadnst aU parties of pleasure j and decide against 
them for ever, because one happened not to be so 
delightful as yoiv had expected it would be." 

Miss Edgeworth 
F 



THE IDLE BOY. 



" I THINK I will take a ride/* said little Ed- 
lirardy after breakfast. — <* Bring my boots^ and let 
my horse be brought to thfe door." 

The horse was saddled. — " No," s^aid the young 
gentleman, " I'll have the chair, and take a drive." 
The chair was made ready— Edward ordered it 
away, and began a game of backgammon. 

He played half a game — but could not make a 
throw to please himself. His tutor now thought it 
a good time to read a little. " Why — ^I think — ^I 
will— I'm tired of doing nothing. What shall we 
have?" asked Edward. 

" You left oflf the last time in Virgil. Suppose 
we finish the passage, ^^ 

"No, Pd rather go on with Hume's history— 
or — suppose we have a little geography, the globes, 
are on the study table."* 

They went to the study. The little boy, leaning 
upon his elbows, looked at the globe, turned it 
round two or three times, and then listened very 
patiently while, his master explained some of its 
parts and uses. But ^hile he was in the midst, 
*^ If you please I will have my ride now," said Ed- 
ward. 

TAe horse was ordered again.' Little Edward 
sauntered for a mile or two in the lanes, aivdi c^m^ 
J^t as the clock struck twelve, to a s^ViooV. "IV^ 
Offor burst open, out f uBhed a crowd oi \>o^^^ c^^^ 
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shouting as loud as he could^ and all instantly be- 
gan a varie^ of sports. 

Some fell to marbles, and some to ball ; there 
was not one but was eagerly employed. Every 
thing was noise, motion, and pleasure. Edward 
knew one df the boys, and called to him. 

" Jack/' said he, " how do you like school r" 

<* O pretty well !'' 

'* What, have you a good deal of play r" 

** Oh, no ! we have only from twelve to two to 
play, and to eat our dinners ; then we have an hotft' 
before supper." 

<^ That's very little, indeed !" 

'^ Bui we jpHay heartily ^ when we do play, and 
fifork when toe tpork. Good by, it's my turn at 
play I" " 

So saying. Jack ran off. 

'' I wish! was a school boy !" cried Edward to 
inmself. 

Ha]jpy are those children, and those men, who 
are obliged to labour to get knowledge, and to 
please others; they are contented, because they 
are always growing wiser, and because they aie 
beloved by all who know them. The idle, are the 
miserable ; they are tired with every thing, and 
every body is tired of them. 

Evenings at Homb. 



THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 



Mb. Lenox was one morning riding by himself; 
he alighted from his horse to look at something on 
the road side ; the horse got loose, and ran fast 
away from him. Mr. Lenox ran after^ but could 
not overtake the horse. 

A little boy at^ work in a field, heard the horse ; 
and as soon as he saw him running from his master, 
ran very quickly to the middle of the road, and 
catching the horse by the bridle, stopped him, till 
Mr. Lenox came up. 

" Thank yDii, my good boy !'* said Mr. Lenox, 
*' you have caugh(^ my horse very cleverly. What 
shall I give you for your trouble ?" 

Saying this, he put his hand into his pocket. 

" I want nothing, Sir,'^ said the boy. 

Mr, L. Don't you ? so much the better for you. 
But pray what were you doing in the field ? 

Bai/^ I was rooting up weeds, and tending the 
sheep, that were feeding on the turnips. 

Mr. L. Do you like to work ? 

B. Very well, this fine weather. 

Mr, L. But had you not rather play ? 

B, This is not hard work ; it is almost as good 
as play. 

Afr. L. Who set you to work ? 
^. My father, Sir. 
Mr.L. W/iat is your father's nam^^ 
^. Ti!iOiiias Hurdle. 
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Mr. L, Wl^re does he live ? 

B. Just among the trees, there* 

Mr. L. What is your name ? 

B. Peter, Sir. 

Mr. L. How old are you ? 

B. Eight years next June. 

Mr. L. How long have yoij been out in tliis 
field ? 

B. Ever since six o'clock this morning. 

Mr. L. Are you not hungry ? 

B. Yes — but I shall go to my dinner soon, 
^ Mr. L. If you had sixpence now, what would 
you do with it ? 

B. I don't know* I never had so much in my 
fife. 

Mr. L. Have you no play things ? 

JB. Play things ? what aire tliey ? 

Mr. L. Such as nine pins, marbles, tops, and 
wooden horses. 

B. No, Sir. Tom and I play at ball in winter, 
and I have a jumping rope. I had a hoop, but it is 
broken. 

Mr. L. Do you want nothing else ? 

B. No. I have hardly time to play with what 
I have. I have to drive the cows, and to run of 
errands. 

Mr. L. You could get apples, and cakes, if you 
had money, you know. 

B. I can have apples at home. As for cake, I 
don't want that 5 my mother makes me a pie, now 
and then, that's as good. 

Mr. L. Would you not like a knife to cut sticks ? 

jff. I have one — here it is— A}toX\\^t^Q'«\^gK:^^'^ 
to me. 

F 2 
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Mr, Xi. Your shoes are full of bole»— don't you 
want a new pair ? 

B, I have a better pair for Sundays. 

Mr. L, But these let in water. 

B. I don't care for that. 

Mr, L, Your hat is all torn> too. 

B. I have a better hat at home. 

Mr, L. What do you do when it Fains ? 

B, If it rams very hard when I am in the field, I 
get under a tree for shelter. 

Mr, L, What do you, if you are hungry before 
it is ti^ie to go home. 

B, I sometimes eat a raw turnip. 

Mr, L, But if there are none. 

B. Then I do as well as I can without. I work 
on, and never think of it. 

Mr, L, Why, my little fellow, you are quite a 
philosopher f but I'm sure ypu don't know what that 
means. 

B, No, Sir. I hope it means no harnk ' 

Mr, L. No, no ! were you ever at school ? 

B. No, sir 5 but father means to send me IseiX 
winter. 

Mr, L, Yon will want books then. 

jB. Y^s, the bpys hiave all a spelling book, and 
a testament. ^ 

Mr, jL. Then I will give them to you — tell your 
father so, and that it b, because you are an obliging, 
contented little boy. Now go to work again. 

B, I will, Sir. Thank you. 

Mr, L, Good by, Peter. 

^, Good morning. Sir. 

Which wsLS the happiest boy— \dk ildvaid^ «r 
JPeter Hurdle? 
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DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN FATHER jmD SOJ^, 



F, Come hither, Charles, Wl^tis that you see 
in the field before you } 

Cf It is a horse. ■ 

F. Whose horse is it ? 

C. I don't know ; I never saw it before. 

F. ^How do you know that it is a horse, if you 
never saw it before ? 

C Because it is like other horses. 

F. Are all horses alike, then ? 

C. Yes. 

F. If they are all alike, how do you know one 
borse from another? 

C They are not quite alike. 

F. But they are so much alike, that you can 
Easily distinguish a horse from a cow } 

C. Yes, indeed, 

F. Or from a cabbage? 

C. A hurse from a cabbage f yes, surely I can. 

F. Very well; then let us see if you can tell 
how a horse difiers from a cabbage ? 

C. Very easily ; a horse is alive. 

F. True ; and how is every thing called which 
Is alive? 

C. I believe all things which are alive, aire called 
animals. 

J^» Right ^ &ufcanyouteUme^\iaX^\vQ\^^'v&^ 
I cabtmgeans alU^e in ? 
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C. Nothing, I believe. 

F. Yes, there is one thing in which the lowest 
blade of grass, is like the greatest man. 

C. Because God made them. 

F. Yes ; and how do you call every thing that 
is made ? 

C, A creature. 

F. A horse then, is a creature, but a living crea- 
ture ; that is to say, an animal. 

C. And a, cabbage is a dead creature. 

F. Not so, neither ; notlilng is dead which has 
not been alive? 

C. What must I call it, if it is neither dead, nor 
alive? 

F. An inanimate creature. All things which 
God has made, are called the creation. The crea- 
tion is divided into animate tilings, and inaniniate 
things. Trees and stones are inanimate. Men 
and horses are animate. 

C. A horse is an animal, then. 

F. Yes; but a fish is an animal, and swims in 
the water ; a pigeon is an animal, and flies in the 
air. How do you distinguish a horse from these ? 

C A fish has no legs ; a pigeon has two legs. 

F. How many legs has a horse ? 

C. Four. 

F. And a cow ? 

C. Four. 

F.NAnd a dog ? 

C. Apur also. 

F. Do you know any animals that live upon the 
. earthj which have not four legs ? 

a Men, birds, worms, and itvsecX.^, Vvw^ xvol 
four legs. 
^- W^/iafis ananimalcal\ed5\v\\\c\\W%^o\«\ft^'> 
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C. A Quadruped. 

F. In this he differs from men^ birds, insects^ and 
fishes. How does a man differ from a bird ? 

C. A roan is not at all like a bird. 

F. Why not? an ancient philosopher, called 
man, a two4egged animal without feathers, 

CJ The philosopher was very silly. They are 
not alike, though they have both two legs. 

F. Another ancient philosopher, called Dioge- 
nes was of your opinion. Diogenes stripped a bird 
of its fieathers, and turned him into the school 
where Plato, (that was the name of the other phi- 
losopher) was teaching, and said, <^ here is Plato's 
man for you." 

CI wish I had been there; I should have 
laughed very much. 

F. Before we laugh at others, however, let us 
see what we can do ourselves. You have not told 
me how a horse differs from other quadrupeds \ 
•from an elephant, or a rat. 

C An elephant is very large, and a rat is very 
small. 

F. What is that on your coat ? 

C. It is a butterfly. What a large one ! 

F. Is it larger than a rat, think you? 

C No, that it is not. 

F. But you call the butterfly large, and the rat 
small. 

C. It is very large for a butterfly, 

F. Large and small are relative terms. 

C Relative terms — I do not understand that 
phrase. 

/I Terms are words. Some words ins:^Ti^^\cA^ 
ihatg, when used by tfaenQseWes. T\i4 ^o\^ dx>|^^ 
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means something ; but the words smaU^ or great y 
only mean something when joined to other words, 
A small dogy or, a grecU dog^ means a dog smaller, 
or greater, than dogs commonly are. Small and 
great, are relative terms., This butterfly is large, 
compared with other butterflies. You cannot dis- 
tinguish on,e animal from another species, by call- 
ing it large^ or small. You cannot distinguish a 
horse by its colour. Therq are white, black, and 
red horses. Look at the feet of quadrupeds ; are 
they alike? 

C. No; some have claws^ others have thick 
homy feet. 

F» Such feet are hoofs. The fetet which are. 
parted, somewhat like fingers, are digitated. The 
cat and dog have digitated feet. Quadrupeds are 
divided into hoofed, and digitated. To which di- 
vision does the horse belong ? 

C. He is hoofed. 

F. There are many kinds of horses; some not 
much bigger than a large dog; did you ever see ^ 
horse that was not hoofed ? 

C. Never. 

F. Should a stranger tell you. Sir, hprses are 
hoofed in thb country ; but in mine, where they 
^re difierently fed and treated, they have daws-— 
Should you believe him ? 

C. No; because, in that case, the animal de- 
scribed by the stranger, would not be a horse. 

F, An ox is hoofed, and so is a hog. What 
Iprt of hoof has the horse? 

C. It is round, and all in one piece. 
^ /5 r^at of a hog so ? 
O. No; it is divided. 
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f*, A horse then is not only hoofed, but whole 
hoofed* How many quadrupeds do you think 
there are in the world, that are whole hoofed ? 

C. I don't know. 

F. There are only three, that we are acquainted 
with. The horse, the ass, and the zebra. 

C How do you distinguish the horse from the ass ? 

F. By the ears, mane, and tale. The ass has 
long clumsy ears; the hors6 has small, upright 
ears ; the ass has hardly any mane ; the horse's 
mane is full, and flowing ; the ass has a few hairs 
upon his tail ; the horse has a long bushy tail. — 
Tell me, what is a horse ? 

C. A horse is an animal of the quadruped kind; 
whole hoofed ;, with short, erect ears, a flowing 
mane, and a tsdl covered with long hairs. 

F. No other animal resembles him in these ^jar- 
ticulars. You have given a definition of a horse. 

C What is ^definition, 

F. A definition relates what belongs to one 
thing, and not to any other thing. 

When you tell all that belongs to a thing, you 
may tell something in which it is like other things. 
To tell aU that can be told of the properties of a 
thing, is to give a description of it. Give me a 
description of a horse. 

C. A horse is a fine large prancing creature, 
with slender legs, an arched neck, a sleek', smooth 
skiQ, and a \ajX that sweeps the ground ; he snorts, 
and neighs very loud, and runs swift as the wind. 

\ Evenings at Home.. ' 

Ancient—^\d, 

Phiiosopher — ^A wise man. 
^ j4nci€nt Philosopher'^-^ wise maxi viVvoXv^^^ 
loi^ time ago, 

Centuryr--^ hundred years: 
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GRE£CE. 

- Thkiue is a ftne country in Europe, in Which 
there lived, many centuries ago, some philosophers 
who taught the people. TAen, people had no 
books to read ; the art of printing was not known ; 
Only a few people could read ; there was no papet 
then ; people (Ud not know how to make it. Those 
who wrote, wrote upon parchment. Parchment is 
the skin of dead animals made white, stiff, thin, 
and smooth. The drum head is made of parch- 
ment. The books written on pdrthment, were 
kept in rolls, as some maps are kept now. • 



In the country of Greece, a man named Heca- 
demusy left a piece of ground on purpose for a 
school; upon this spot^ very beautiful trees were 
planted, and the philosopher Plato taught his 
scholars. Tkey watked under the shade of the 
trees, and listened to Plato's instructions. 

The name Academy is taken from Hecademus, 
the name of the person who gave the land, where 
Plato's school was. At the same time that Plato 
lived, lived Diogenes. Diogenes was ill natured, 
and lived very meanly. He lived in a tub, instead 
of a house. Plato lived very diifferently, and was 
■ a very good tempered, as well as a very wise man. 



Printing was invented in 1444. These lessons 

for children were written in 1819 — not quite four 

hundred years after printing was invented. Chil- 

dren who think a little, will be glad that they live 

notff/ when they can have boo\^ to le^A,^^^ ^^^ 

be taught to read them. If they Vi^idYw^ei c^v^^ 

^ve centuries aga, they could notViav^be^^^.^^^'' 
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to read; except a very few children, whose pa^ 
rents should have happened to have been rich. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Instrument — a tool. A knife is an instrument. 

' When God made living creatures, he gave them 

pmticular parts, for certain uses. He gave them 

legs, to move with ; eyes, to see with ;---^ese are 

csdled organs. 

Organ — la an instrument fitted by God, for the 
use of his creatures. The ear is the organ of hear- 
ing. Plants have organs. The root is fixed in the 
ground, that it may draw food for the plant firom 
the ground. If a child is kept a few days without 
food, he dies. If a plant be pulled firom the ground 
hy the root, it withers and dies sdso. The root is 
the organ which conveys food to the whole plant ; 
as our mouths convey food to our bodies. 

Take a stone ; look at every part of it ; all its 
parts are aUke; it has no organs, no eyes, or root ; 
It is not an organized being. 

Organizationr^the manner in which organs are 
placed, and fitted to one another. 

A fly has six legs ; a fish has no legs. These 
two creatures have a difierent organization. 

Respire — to breathe. 

JRe«pim/to«— breathing. 

The lungs are the organs of respiration. The 
kn^ draw in, and throw out the air constantly ; if 
any thing prevents us from breathing, we must die. 
Wlien a man is drowned, water fills his lungs in- 
stead of air, and he dies. To take in the air is^ to 
i'nJiakit; ro(/irow out the ail \S| to exlia)A\\>» 

G 



FLYING AND SWIMMING. 



^ How I wish I could fly, '^ said Robert, as he 
looked at the pigeons soaring high in the air. 

** I do not doubt that the pigeons take great plea^ 
{Sure in it,'' said his father, ^^ But we have pleasures 
which pigeons cannot enjoy.'' 

Robert. Do you think that men could learn to 
fly? 

Father. No. 

JR. Whv not ? 

F. Because I see that they have no organs to fly 
with. 

R. Might not wings be made ? 

F. Yes, but how could they be moved ? 
, R. They might be fastened to the shoulderS| 
and moved like the wings of birds. 

F. Man has arms to move, it is as much as he 
can do to move them properly. You, who long to 
fly, should consider whether you do all that yott 
might do. You want to mount in the air ; what 
can you do with the water? Can you swim ? 

R. Not yet. My friend George swims. 

F. Suppose you and he were in a boat upon the 
water together — ^if the boat should turn over, you 
would sink to the bottom, and be drowned ; he 
Would rise like a cork, might reach some safe 
place, and thus preserve his life. 
-^. Oeorge has been taught to avr*wa, «BdL Was^ 



/I6»/. 
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F. It is easy to learn. 

R, I should like to know bow to swim, but as 
soon as I put my head under water, it frightens me. 

F. That fear prevents you from learning to swim. 

R, I am resolved to learn. 

F. Find a safe place to begin at. And learn 
also, to do all those things which you can do ; and 
which will make you wiser, stronger, or better than 
you now are. And remember, Uiat it is foolish to 
long for things quite out of your power^ as the or^ 
of flying is. 

' Evenings at Home. 



ROSAMOND. 



THE PURPLE JAR. 

Rosamond, a little girl of seven years old, was 
walking with her mother in the streets of London. 
As she passed along, she looked in at the windows 
of different shops, and she saw a great many dif- 
ferent sorts of things, of which she did not Know 
the use, or even the names. She wished to stop to 
look at them } hut there was a great number of 
people in the streets, and a great many carts, and 
carriages, and wheelbarrows, and she was afraid 
to let go her mother's hand. 

<* Oh ! mother, how happy I should be,'' said 
she, as she passed a toy shop, '^ If I had all these 
pretty things !" 

<< What aUf Do you wish for them aU, Ros« 
amond ?" 

<< Yes, mamma, a/?." As she spoke, they came 
to a milliner's shop ; the windows were hung with 
ribbons and lace, and artificial flowers. 

<^ Oh mamma, what beautiful flowers ; won't you 
buy some of those roses ?" 

<< No, my dear." 

« Why ?'' 

^^ Because I don't want them." 
TTiey went a little further, atid ^c^ caxwt \^i «^* 
oiher shop, which caught Raaamoikd?^ c^^. \\w» 
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a jeweller's shop, and there were a great many 
pretty baubles ranged in drawers behind glass. 

*^ Mamma, you'U buy some of these ?" 

'* Which of them, Rosamond ?" 

** Which — I don't know which;-— but any of 
them, for they are all pretty. '' 

" Yes, tliey are all pretty ; but of what use would 
they all be to me ?" 

« Use / Oh, I'm sure you could find some use 
or other, if you would only buy them first." 

'^ But I would rather find out the use first'' 

^^ Well then, mamma, there are buckles: you • 
know buckles are very useful things, very useful 
things." 

^ I have a pair of buckles, I don't want another 
pair," said her mother, and walked on. Rosamond 
was verv sorry that her mother wanted nothing. 
Presently, however, they came to a shop, wbidi 
appeared to her far more beautiful than the rest, 
it was a druggbt's shop. 

" Oh, mother ! Oh !" cried she, pulling her mo- 
ther's hand ; '^ Look, look, blue, green, red^^yel- 
low, and purple! Oh mamma, what beautiful 
things ! wont you buy some of these ?" 

Still her mother answered as before : ^^ What use 
would they be of to me, Rosamond ?" 

^ You might put flowers in them, and they would 
look 80 pretty on the chimney piece ; — ^I wish 1 
had one of them." 

^ You have a fio wer-pot," said her mother, ^^ and 
that is not a flower-pot" 

^ But I could use it for a flowerpot) mamma^ 
you know. ^^ 

^Perlmps if you were to see it i\eax«t \ \^ 7J^«^ 
frete to exaauae H, you might be diaaTOWDXw^'*^ 

G 9 
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*^ NO) indeed, Pm sure I should not ;^-I should 
like it exceedingly." 

Rosamond turned her head back to look at the 
purple jar, till she could see it no longer. 

<< Then, mother," said she, after a pause^ ^ per* 
haps you have no money." 

" Yes, I have." 

^^ Dear, if I had money, I would buy roses, and 
boxes, and buckles, and purple flower-pots, and 
every thing." — Rosamond was obliged to stop in 
the midst of her speech. 

*^ Oh, mamma, would you wait a minute for me, 
I have got a stone in my shoe, it hurts me very 
much." 

*^ How comes there to be a stone in your slioe ?" 

<< Because of this great hole, mamma, it comes 
in there ; my shoes are quite worn out; I wish 
you'd be so very good as to give me another pair." 

^' Nay, Rosamond, but I have not money enough 
to buy shoes, and flower-pots, and buckles, and 
boxes, and every thing else J' 

Rosamond thought that was a great pity. But 
now her foot, which had been hurt by the stone, 
began to give her so much pain, that she was oh* 
ligedto hop every other step, and she could think 
of nothing else. They came to a shoemaker's shop 
toon afterwards. 

"There! There! mamma, there are shoes; 
there are little shoes that would just fit roe ; and 
you know shoes would be really of use to me." 

" Yes, so they would, Rosamond. — Come in.** 
'^^She followed her mother into the shop. Mr. 
SoJe, the sboemakery had a great uvaii^ coax^istfst^^ 
Radius shop was full, so they vrece ^\Jai!^\»^«^v 
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^ Well, Rosamond/' said her mother, ^ you 
don't think this shop so pretty as the rest F' 

^ No, not nearly ; it's black and dark, and there 
are nothing but shoes all round ; and besides there's 
a very disagreeable smell." 

*' That smell is the smell of new leather,'^— ** Is 
it.— Oh !" said Rosamond, looking round, ^^ there 
is a pair of little shoes; they'll just fit me, I'm 
sure." 

^■^ Perhaps they may ; but you cannot be sure till 
you have tried them on, any more than you .can be 
quite sure that you wU like the purple jar exceed- 
ingfyy till you have examined it." 

'^ Why, I don't know about the shoes certainly ^ 
till I've tried ; but, mamma, I'm qvite sure i should 
like the flowei^pot." 

^^ Well, which would you rather have, that jar, 
or a pair of shoes ? I will buy either for you." 

^ Dear mamma, I thank you — but if you could 
buy both ?" 

« No, not both." 

^ Then the jar, if you please." 

^ But I tell you, that I shall not give you another 
pair of shoes this month." 

^ Tlus mopth ! — that's a very long time indeed f 
— You can't think how these hurt me : I believe 
Fd better have the new shoes — but yet, that purple 
, fiower^pot— Oh, indeed, mamma, these shoes are 
not so very, very bad ; I think I might wear them 
a little longer; and the month will soon be over; 
I can make them last till the end of the month ; 
tan't I— -don't you think so, mamma ?" 

^ My dear, I want you to tKitik lot '^waw^l\ 
you will have time enough to coosvto ^&«wX ^^ 
wluJgt I speak to Mr. Sole about ixkj Ao^?^ "^^J^' 
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Sole was by this time at leisure^ and whilst her mo- 
ther was taifciog to hiniy Rosaraood stood thinking, 
by her side^ with one shoe o% and the other in her 
hand. 

<^ Wdl^my dear, have you decided P'^ 

** Mamma I— ^yes — ^I believe — if you please, I 
should like the flower-pot ; that is, if you won't 
think me very silly, mamma." 

^^ Why, as to that, I can't promise you, Ros- 
amond ; but, when you are to judge for yourself, 
you should choose what would make you the hap- 
piest 5 and then it would notjjgnify who thought 
you silly." 

^ Then, mamma, if that's all, I'm sure the flower- 
pot would make me the happiest," said she, putting 
on her old shoe again j ^ so I choose the floweret." 

'^ Very well, you shall have it ; tie your shoe, 
and come home." 

Rosamond tied her shoe, and ran after her mo- 
ther ; it was not long before the shoe came down at 
the heel, and many times was she obliged to stop 
to take the stones out of her shoe, and often was 
she obliged to hop with pain. When they came to 
the shop with the large window, Rosamond was 
delighted, to hear her mother desire the servant, 
who was with them, to buy the purple jar, and to 
bring it home. He had other errands, so he did 
not go home with Rosamond and her mother. 

As soon as they got into the house, Rosamond 

ran to gather all her own flowers, which she had in 

a comer of her mother's garden**—^^' I'm afraid 

they'll be dead before the flower-pot comes, Ros- 

amoad/* said her mother to her^wMndoi^ vi^^xsK&« 

^^^/// wlih the fowers in her apron. 
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''No, mamma, it will come veiy soon, I dare 
say ;-— and shan^ I be very happy, putting them 
into the purple flower-pot ?" 

" I hope 80, my dear ^* — The servant was much 
longer returning home, than Rosamond had expect- 
ed ; but at length he came, and brought with him 
the jar. The moment it was set upon the table, 
Rosamond ran up joyfully : exclaiming, <^ I may 
have it now, mamma ?" 

" Yes, my dear, it is yours.'* Rosamond ponr- 
edthe flowers upon the carpet, and seized the pur- 
ple flower-pot. ^^ Oh dear mother !" cried she, as 
soon as she had taken ofl* the top, ^^ there's some- 
thing dark in it — ^it smells very disagreeably— what 
is it ? I did not want this black stufi*." 

** Nor I neither, my dear." — " What shall I do 
with it, mamma ?"— « That I cannot tell."—" But 
it inll be of no use to me, mamma."—-" That I 
can't help." — *^ But I must pour it out, and fill the 
flower-pot with water." 

" That's as you please, my dear." — ^^ Will you 
lend me a bowl to pour it into, mamma ?"— " That's 
more than I promised you i but I will lend you a 

The bowl was brought, and Rosamond emptied 
the jar. But what was her surprise and disappoint- 
ment, when It was entirely empty, to find that it 
was no longer purple. It was a plain, white glass 
jar, which had appeared to have that beautiful cof 
lour, merely from the liqu(Nr with which it was filled. 

little Rosamond burst into tears. 

'< Why should you cry, my dear ?" said her mo- 
Aer, ^h will be of as much use Xo ywLTtsw^^i^ 
ever, for a ifo wer-pot.'' 
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^' J^t It won't look so pretty on the chimney- 
piece^— I am sure if I had known that it was not 
really purple, I should not have wished to have it 
so much.'^ 

^^ But didn't I tell you, that you had not examin- 
ed it, and that perhaps you would be disappoint- 
ed ?" — ^* And so I am disappointed, indeed ; I wish . 
I had believed you before hand. — ^Now I had much 
rather have the shoes ; for I shall not be able to 
walk all this month ; even walking this little way, 
hurt me very much. Mamma, I'll give you the 
flower-pot back again, and the purple stuff and all^ 
if you'll only give me a pair of shoes." 

" No, Rosamond, you must abide by your own 
* choice ; and now the best thing you can possibly 
do is, to bear your disappointment with good hu- 
mour." 

^^ I will bear it as well as I can," said Rosamond, 
wiping her eyes, and slowly, and sorrowfully filling 
the jar with the flowers. 

Rosamond's disappointment did not end here, 
many were the troubles which her imprudent 
choice brought upon her, before the end of the 
month. Every day her shoes grew worse; and 
worse, till at last she could neither ntn, dance, walk^ 
or jump in them. 

Whenever Rosamond was called to see any thing, 
she was pulling tip her shoes at the heels, and was 
sure to be too late. Whenever her mother was go- 
ing out to walk, she could not take Rosamond with 
her, for Rosamond had no soles to her shoes, and, 
at length, on the very last day of the month, it 
happened, that her father ptoposeOi \o\^^ Vksx^ 
^th her brother^ to a glass-house^ iw\vv^i^v^'W4. 
^png wished to see. 
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She was very happy ; but when she was quite 
ready, had her hat, and gloves on, and was making 
haste down stairs to her father and brother, who 
were waiting at the hall door for her, the shoe 
dropped off, she put it on again in a great hurry, 
but as she was going across the hall, her father 
turned round. 

*^ Why are you walking slip shod ? No one must 
walk slip shod with me ; why Rosamond," said he, 
'^ looking at her shoes with disgust, I thought you 
were always neat ; go, I cannot take you with me." 

Rosamond ran up stairs-^^^ Oh, mamma, said 
she", as she took off her hat, " how I wish that I 
had chosen the shoes — they would have been of so 
much more use to me than the jar ; however, I am 
sure — no not quite sure — but, I hope I shall be wi- 
ser another time." 



THE TWO PLUMS. 

** What are you looking for, Rosamond ?" said 
her mother. Rosamond was kneeling upon the 
carpet, and leaning upon both her hands, looking 
for something very earnestly. 

^ Mamma," said she, pushing aside her hair, 
which hung over her face, and looking up with a 
sorrowful countenance, " I am looking for my nee- 
dle ; I have been all this morning, ever since break- 
fast, trying to find my needle, and I cannot find it." 

** This is not the first needle that you have lost 

this week, Jlosamond" — " No, mamma." " Nor 

the second" — ^^ No, mamma." " Nor the third." — 

Bogamoadwas sj'/ent, for she was ^sViaxne^^lV^H- 

iatg'beea so careless as to lose foux ue^^^^'^ vol ^"tis; 
week. 
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*' Indeed, mammae'' said she, aft«r haviDg been 
silent for some time, <^ I stuck it very carefully into 
my work yesterday — I think, I am not quite sare." 

^^ Nor I either," said her mother, ^ I cannot be 
sure of that, because I know you have the habit of 
leaving your needle loose, banging by the thready 
when you leave off work/' 

^^ But I thought I had cured myself of that^ man^ 
ma: look here, mamma, I can show you in my 
work the very holes where I stuck my needle ; I 
assure you it falls out after I have stuck it in, be- 
cause I shake my work, generally, before ) fold 
it up." 

^< I advise you to cure yourself of shaking your 
work before you fold it up ; then the needle will 
not drop out ; then you will not spend a whole 
morning, crawling upon tlie ground, to look for it." 

<< I am sure I wish I could cure myself of losing 
my needles, for I lost, besides my needle, a very 
pleasant walk yesterday, because I had no needle^ 
and I could not sew on a string of my hat : and 
the day before yesterday, I was not ready for din- 
ner, and papa was not pleased with me : and da 
you know, mamma, the reason I w&s not ready foe 
dinner was, that you had desured me to mend the 
tuck of my gown?'* 

<< Rosamond, I do not think that was the reason." 

*^ Yes, I assure you it was, mother ; for I could 

not come down before I had mended that tuck, and 

I could not find my needle, and I lost my tuone 

looking for it, and I found it just as the dinner was 

set upon the table<" 

^^ Theny Aosamond, it was yo\a Ykvnn^VMXlh& 
oeedle, that was the cause of ycwx \iefli%\atot tot 
dUmer-, not my desirmg you to mead ^ ws %wm" 
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'^ TeSy mamma, but I thiuk the reason that my 
sister Laura keeps her needles so safely is, that ^he 
has a housewife to keep them in, and I have no 
housewife, mamma, you know ; would you be so 
very good, mamma, as to give me a housewife, that 
I may cure myself of losing my needles ?" 

*' I am glad," said her mother, ^^ that you wish, 
my dear, to cure yourself of any of your little faults } 
as to the housewife, Pll think about it." 

A few days after Rosamond had asked her mo- 
ther for a housewife, as she was watering her flow- 
ers in the garden, she beard the parlour window 
open; she looked up, and saw her mother beckon- 
ing to her — ^she ran in — it was a little while after 
dinner. 

**Look upon the table, Rosamond," said her 
mother, " and tell me what you see." *^I see two 
plums, mamma," said Rosamond, smiling, ^^ I see 
two nice ripe purple plums." " Are you sure that 
yo« see two nice ripe purple plums ?" 

^^ Not quite sure, mamma," said Rosamond, who 
at this moment, recollected the purple jar; << but I 
will, if you please, look at them a little nearer." 
She went up to the table, and looked at them. — 
" May I touch them, mamma }^ " Yes, my dear." 

Rosamond touched them, and then exclaimed, 
^ one is quite hard, and the other is soft— one is a 
great deal colder than the other-— one smells like a 
plum, and the other has no smell at all — I am glad 
I was' not quite sure, mamma ; for I do believe 
that one of them is not a plum, but a stone — a stone 
painted to look like a plum!" 

'' You are very righty'^ s£dd her moXSoftt,^^ ^^'i. ^ 
aw glad you remembered the pwtig\fc \m\ \tf>w 
eat the real plum, if you 1^^ \X?^ VL^'aasttfs^^ 

H 
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ate the plum 5 and she said it was very sweet and 
good. 

Whilst she was eating it, she looked very often 
at the stone that was painted to look like a plum ; 
and she said, " How very pretty it is I It is quite 
like a real plum — I dare say nobody wcmki find 
out, that it was not a real plum, at first sight. I 
wonder if my sister Laura, or my brother George, 
would find it out as soon as I did« I should like 
to have that stone plum, mamma. 

** If you had given me my choice, T would rather 
have had it, than the real plum which I have eaten; 
because the pleasure of eating a real plum is 39011 
pver. I should have a great deal of pleasure iu 
showing that stone plum to Laura and my brother ; 
and I should like to have it for my own, because It 
is very pretty, and curious. I should much rathtr 
have had it than the plum which I have eaten, had 
you been so good as to have given me my choice. '^ 

^ Well, my dear, as you have eaten the plum* 
you cannot tell exactly, which you would have cIk^- 
sen." " Oh, yes, mamma, I am sure, almost sure, 
I should have chosen tlie stone plum. If you were 
to offer me a real plum, or this," said Rosamond^ 
taking the stone in her hand, " I should choose iAis," 

Rosamond was looking so earnestly at the stone 
plum, that she did not, for some minutes, see a 
housewife which her mother had placed upon the 
table before her. " A housewife ! — a red leather 
■ housewife, mamma !'^ she exclaimed, as soon as 
3he saw it, and she put down the stone plum. 

Her mother placed the plum, and the housewife, 
beside one another , and saidloVvw,"\akft '^c.vl^: 
choke, oftbeec two, my dear •, 1 w\\V ^w« '^om ^vCivt\ 
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the stone plum, or the housewife, whichever you 
like best." 

"I hope, mamma," said Rosamond, with a very 
prudent look — ^^ I hope I shall not make such a 
silly choice as I did about the purple jar — let us 
' consider — the plum is the prettiest, certainly ; but 
then, to be sure, the housewife would be .the more 
useful ; [ should not lose my lieedles, if I had that 
housewife to keep thent-in. I remember I^ wished 
for a housewife, and asked you for one, the other 
day, mamma. I am very much obliged to you, for 
getting this for me. Did you get it, on purpose for 
me, mamma?" 

" It does not signify, Jiry dear, whether I did or 
Rot — consider which of the two things you prefer." 
** Prefer means like best ; I prefer the housewife — 
I should not be so apt to lose my needles, and I 
like to cure myself of my little faults. I was very 
happy when you smiled, and praised m^, the other 
day; and when you said you were glad to see that 
I wished to cure m3P6elf of my little faults ; and I 
dare say, mamma, that you will smile a great deal 
more, and be a great deal more pleased with me, 
when I really have quite cured myself of my faults." 

" I don't promise, my dear," said her mother, 
*^ that I should smile a great deal more, but I should 
be much more pleased to see that you had really 
cured yourself of a bad habit, than I was to hear 
you say that you wished to improve yourself." 

*' 1 choose the housewife, mamma, and I will put 

my needles into il ; then, I hope, I shall not lose 

them so often. Tliis liousewife will last, and be 

of use to me^ a great while ; and 1 s\\o\3\^ ^qwv ^\. 

dred of the stone plum^ and forget iXj^a \to%^\.\asj 
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little coach, after I had had it two or three days, 
think I have chosen better than I did about the 
purple jar." 

<* I think you have, my dear little girl/' said her 
mothen 

Some weeks after Rosamond had chosen the 
housewife, her brother came to her, and said, ^^ Ro- 
samond, can you lend nie a needle ?" ** Yes/' 
said Rosamond, '^I can lend you a needle; I have 
never lost one since I have had this housewife." 

She took a needle from her housewife, and lent 
it to her brother ; and he thanked her. Rosamond 
was very glad that she could oblige her brother, and 
she was glad that she had cured herself of careless* 
ness ; and she said, ^^ Mother, I am glad that I cho&e 
the housewife, winch has been so useful to me, in* 
stead of the stone plum, which would have been of 
no use to me." 

Miss Edgeworth 



Artificial — ^made by men. 

Baubles — Things which are not necessary. Ear- 
rings are baubles. 

BuckleB — ^Ladies used to wear buckles in their 
shoes. 

CiogB — ^Thick shoes. 

Pause — To stop. 

Exceedingly — -Very much. / 

Glass-house — House where glass is made* 



ANIMALS. 



Whatever is alive, and grows, feels, aod moves 
of itself, is an animal. 

Some animals live entirely in the water, as fishes ; 
other animals live on the land, as horses, and ma« 
ny others. Some animals live both on land, and 
in water ; these are called amphibious animals.— 
The sealy of whose skin shoes are made ; the tor* 
toiacy of whose shell combs are made ; are amphi- 
bious animals. 

Some animals are very stupid, and still, as. the 
oyster ; others are very active, as the little mouse. 
Some keep awake, at all seasons in the year, sleep* 
ing only at night, when children sleep ; other ani- 
mals sleep all the winter. The tortoise sleeps in 
winter. Some birds stay in one country all their 
lives, as the hensj and pigeons ; other birds fly 
away at the beginning of winter, to some warmer 
country, and come back again in summer. These 
are called birds of passage ; because they pass from 
one country to another. The |^ild geese and swal- 
lows, are birds of passage. 

Some animals, are very peaceable, and affection- 
ate, as the dove ; others are very violent, or fero- 
cicms, as the tiger and wolf. Some animals feed 
upon other animals ; others feed only on vegetables. 

Animals which eat flesh, are called carnivorous. 
Man Is a carnivorous animal. Wheti ^xxflosJ\& ^^^ 
vour others, they should not be catted cruel— ^^\ 

n 2 
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has made them so, that they need the flesh of other 
animals to hve upon. 

Those animals which use a great deal of force 
to kill others, are called animals of prey ; quadru- 
peds have very strong and sharp claws, for this 
purpose. The claws of birds of prey, are called 
tcUo7is, The animals which are eaten up, are the 
jprey. The mouse is the cat's prey. 

Species means kind, or sort. Dogs are one spe- 
cies — cats are anotlier species of animals. 

The tortoise, or turtle, as it is sometimes called, 
has a head somewhat like a toad, and four short 
legs, with claws. He has a shell on his back, 
which is so large, that he can draw his head, and 
claws, quite into it. 

There are several species of the turtle. One spe- 
cies lives near clear brooks, and may be seen, in 
a fine day, swimming about, close to the water's 
edge. They sleep all winter 5 and never go far 
from home in their lives.. 

SwdOows are the birds which build nests in chim- 
neys, and in different parts of houses. The swal^- 
low seems to love the habitations of men. 



FABLE. 

THE TORTOISE AND THE SWALLOW. 

One beautiful day in the spring, a tortoise crept 

out of his hole, where he had been sleeping all 

wintex. He thrust his head out oi the shell, to 

search for the new grass, and tofe^l tive 'warm sun^ 

and determined to takcv^ tutu lOMudiSafc ^d«a> m 

.<>*c6 be lived. 
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As the tortmse crawled slowly along, lie per- 
ceived a swallow, who was flying far above his 
head, chirping the first notes he had heard. The 
sprallow at the same moment espied the tortoise ; 
she remembered to have seen him swimming in the 
brook, which flowed at the bottom of the garden, 
and near w^ch stood the summer house, where her 
own nest had been fixed for many seasons. The 
swallow immediately descended to the ground, and 
addressed her old acquaintance. 

^ How fare you, my old friend ? How have you 
lived since we parted last autumn ?" ^^ Thank 
you," repli^'the tortoise, "I've kept house all 
winter, ati^d never once stirred out, tiU the ice and 
snow* disappeared. I have been very quiet and 
comfortable.'' 

^\ 1,'^ continued the swallow, " do not love cold 
. weather better than you ; but as soon as I hear the 
lood wind of winter^ I fly to the south ; in a few 
days, I come to fresh flowers, and green flelds ; 
there I chase the gay butterflies, and the stinging 
gnats. I sleep among the trees; and sing my 
morning song to my new frienc^. As soon as 
spring comes again, I seek my summer home ; and 
now I rejoice to see this delightful garden once 
more." 

".You take a great deal of trouble in your long 
flights," answered the tortoise; "you are always 
changing from one place to another; you had bet- 
ter, like me, go to sleep in some safe comer, and 
take a half year's nap." 

" A pleasant nap, indeed," replied the swallow ; 
** irbeii I have neither wings to fly, not eyes tosee^ 
I may follow such a bright exampVe. iiVift \fifc ^^ 
hYeis to enjoy it ^ the use of time \s Xo ewv^o^\\ 
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properly. One might as well be quite dead, as 
asleep halfoiifi's days, like you, you stupid duncfe !" 
Saying this, away he soared, hij^li in the sky, and 
left the contented tortoise to naake the best of his 
wayjiome. 

Which, think yon, is the happiest — the tortoise, 
or the swallow ? Both are very happy— each in 
his own way." ' 

tvENiNGs AT Home 



THE YOUNG MOUSE. 



A FABLE. 



A TouNO mouse lived in a cupboard, where 
sweetmeats were kept: she dined every day on 
cakes, marmalade, and fine sugar. Never any lit- 
tle mouse had fed so well. She often ventured to 
peep at the family while they sat at supper ; nay, 
she had sometimes stolen down on the carpet to 
pick up the crumbs, and nobod v had ever hurt her. 

She would have been quite happy, but that she 
was sometimes frightened by the cat, and then she 
ran trembling to her hole. One day she came run- 
Bing to her mother in great joy ; ^^ mother !" said 
she, ^^ the good people of this family have built me 
a house to live in ; it is in the cupboard. 

<< I am sure it is for me ; it is just big enough : 
the bottom is of wood, and it is covered all over 
with wires ; I dare say they have made it on pur- 
pose to screen me from that terrible cat, which runs 
after me so often : there is an entrance just big 
enoi^ for me, but puss cannot follow ; and they 
have been so good as to put in some toasted cheese, 
which smells so deliciously, that I should have run 
in directly, but I thought I would tell you first, 
that we might go ia together, and both lod^<& XVi^^ 
tonight, for it will bold us both.'* 
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" My dear child," said the old mouse, " it is 
most happy that you did not go in^ for this house 
is called a trap, and you would never have come 
out again, except to have been devoured, or put to 
death in some way or other. Though man does 
not look so fierce as a caf, he is^ as much the enemy 
of mice." 

Evenings at Home. 



THE WASP AND BEE. 



A FABLE. 



A WASP met a bee, and said to him, '' tell me, 
what is the reason men are so fond of youy while 
they are so ill-natured to me ? We are both very 
much alike, only the broad yellow rings round my 
body, make me much handsomer than you are ; 
we liave both wings; we both sting when we are 
angry, and we both love honey; yet men always 
bate me, and try to kill me, though I am more fa- 
miliar with them than you are. 

" I pay them visits in their houses, at the tea 
table, and at all their meals, while you are very 
shy, and hardly ever come near them, yet they 
build you curious houses, sometimes of wood, and 
^ometintes of straw, and take care of you. I 
wonder what is the reason.'* 

The bee answered, " because you never do them 
any good, but on the contrary, are very trouble- 
some and mischievous ; therefore they do not like 
lo see you ; but they know that I am busy all day 
long in making them honey. You had better pay 
them fewer visits, and try to be useful." 

Evenings at Home. 



I 



THE LITTLE DOG. 



A FABLE. 



" What shall I do/' said a very little dog one 
day to his mother, " to show my gratitude to oiir 
good master ? I cannot draw, or carry burthens for 
him like the horse ; nor give him milk like the cow ; 
nor lend him ray covering for his clothing, like the 
sheep ; nor produce him eggs like the poultry ; nor 
catch mice and rats as well as tlie cat. 

" I cannot divert him with singing like the lin^ 
nets, and canaries ; nor can I defend him against 
robbers like the gieat dog Towzer. I should not be 
fit to be eaten, even if I were dead, as.the hogs are. 
I am a poor insignificant creature, not worth the cost 
of keeping ; I don't see that J can do a single thing 
to entitle me to my master's regard.'* Sp saying, 
the poor little dog hung down his head. 

" My dear child,^' replied his mother, *^ though 
your abilities are but small, your good will entitle*i 
you to regard. Love your master dearly, and show 
him, that you love him, and you will not fail to 
please him." 

The little dog was comforted, and the next tinw 
be saw his master, ran to him, \\ckftd\i\s fe«x, ^?c«v- 
boiled before him, aacievety now ^tid\\i«oi^x^\k>^^^-> 
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wagging his tail, and looking at him in the most af- 
fectionate manner. The master observed him. 

** Ha I little Fido," said he, " you are an honest, 
good-natured little fellow !" — and stooped down to 
pat his head. Poor Fido. was ready to go out of 
' his wits with joy. 

Fido was now his mastei's constant companion 
in his walks, playing and skipping round him, and 
amusing him by a thousand sportive tricks. He 
took care not to be troublesome by leaping on -him 
with dirty paws, nor would he follow him into the 
parlour unless invited. He also attempted to make 
himself useful by a number of little services. He 
would drive away the sparrows, as they were steal- 
ing the chicken's meat ; and would run and bark 
with the uthiost fury at the strange pigs, and other 
animals which offered to come into the yard. 

He kept the poultry, and pigs, from straying,, 
and particularly from doing mischief in the garden. 
If his master pulled off his coat in the field to help 
his workmen, Fido always sat by it, and^ould not 
sufier either man or beast to touch it ; for this faith- 
ful care of his master's property, he was esteemed 
very much. 

He was soon able to render a niore important 
service. One hqt day after dinner, his-master was 
sleeping in a summer house, with Fido by bis^side; 
the building was old, and the watchful dog perceiv- 
ed the walls shake, and pieces of mortar fall from ' 
the-ceiling. 

He saw the danger, and began barking, to awake 
his master ; this was not sufficient, so he jumped 
up aad hkhis Anger. The m^leC) \x^TL^^&^^»s\r 
ed up, aad had just time to get out oi \Saft Awix v^«^ 
fore tli9 whole building fell. 

I 
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Fido, who was behind, got hurt by some rubbish 
which fell upon him ; on which his master had 
him taken care of, with the utmost tenderness. 
And ever after acknowledged the little animal as 
the preserver of his life. Thus his love^ and fide- 
lity, had their reward. 

£V£N1NGS AT HoMC* 



THE HORSE AND THE GOOSE. 



A FASLE. 

i 



A Goose, who was plucking grass by the road 
side, thought herself affronted byaHorse^ who fed 
near her, and in hissing accents thus addressed him. 
— ^^ I am certainly a more noble and perfect ani- 
mal than you, all your faculties are confined to one 
dement. 

** I can walk upon the earth as well as you 5 I 
have besides wings with which I raise myself in 
the air, and when I please I can sport in ponds, 
and lakes, and refresh myself in the cool waters : 
I enjoy the different powers of a bird, a fish, and 
a quadruped." 

The Horse replied with disdain. " It is true 
you inhabit three elements, but you do not appear 
well in any of them. You fly, but can you com- 
pare your flight with the lark or the swallow ? 

^ You can swim on the surface of the waters, 
but you cannot live in them as fishes do i you can- 
not find your food in them, nor glide smoothly 
along the bottom of the waves. 

" When you walk upon the ground with your 
broad feet, stretching out your long neck, and hiss- 
ing' at every one who passes by, aXYb^'tMsxiNsiKs^ 
at you. 
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^^ I confess I am only formed to walk on the 
ground ; but how giaceful is my shape ! how well 
turned my limbs ! how astonishing my speed I 
how great my strength ! I had rather be confined 
to one element; and be admired in that; than be a 
£008€ in all." 

Evenings at Home. 

Children, think about the Horse, of his strength, 
his shape, the difierent ways in which he can be 
employed, and every thing you know about hinci. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Element. The least part of a thing. A letter 
is the element of a word. Flour, water, and the 
other substances, which make bread; are the ele- 
ments of bread. 

Many years ago, it was believed, that every 
thing in this world was made ofjire, air, earthy 
and water ; so these were called the^ur elements. 
They are still caHed the four elements^ though 
many other elements have been discovered. 

It is said that birds belong to the element of air, 
because they fly in the air ; that quadrupeds belong 
to the element of earth ; and Eshes to the element 
of water. 

Surface. The outside. The skin covers the 
surface of our bodies. 



THE RAT WITH A BELL. 



A FABLE. 



A LARGfi old house in the country was so infest- 
ed with rats, that nothing could be kept away from 
them. They ran up the walls to eat the bacon, 
though hung as high as the ceiling ; they plunder- 
ed the store room of sweetmeats, and made great - 
holes in the pies, and cheeses. 

They gnawed through cupboard doors, and ran 
races vithin the walls, and under the floor. The 
cats could not get at them, and traps only now and 
%hen caught a heedless straggler. One of these 
was taken. A little boy fastened a collar about his 
neck, with a little bell fixed to it, and let him loose 
again. 

The Rat was overjoyed to be free once more, he 
ran to the nearest hole, and went in search of his 
companions. They heard the bell — tinkle, tinkle, 
and fearing something was coming among them to 
hurt them ; away they ran, some one way, and some 
another. The bell-wearer ran too, he guessed why 
they fled so fast, and was very much amused at 
their fright. Wherever he came, not a tail W2is to 
be seen ; he chased his old friends from room to 
room, and from hole to hole. 

He soon had the whole house to YiVn^Al, 'mv^'^ 
the good eatables for his own us^^ \vt\i^'t^^^a2& 
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very much, for a few days ; but he soon grew tire^ 
of being alone, and longed for his companions once 
more. 

His difficulty was, now to get rid of the bell. 
He pulled and tugged at it with his fore feet, and 
almost wore the skin off his neck, by dragging at 
the collar ; but all was in vain. The bell was now 
his plague and torment. He wandered from room 
to room, seeking some other rats — they all kept out 
of his reach. At last as he was moping about one 
day, he fell in puss's way, and was devoured in an 
instant. 

Evenings at Home. 

The Rat was as much pleased when all the other 
rats ran away, through fear of him, as some silly 
children are when they play tricks upon their com- 
panions. These silly children would do well to 
remember the story of the rat. They may be 
amused a little while by the pain they give to others, 
but this foolish pleasure will not last long. Those 
who make others afraid of them, make themselves 
disagreeable, and then no one likes to play with, or 
to be near them. 



tf. 



THE KID, 



Kids are little goats. Goats do not like to live 
in the streets and houses, like the dogs and pigs. 
Goats love to run, and jump about in the country, 
and to gnaw the bark of trees. Goats give very 
thick, rich milk. People cannot carry cows to sea 
in ships, so they take goats, which are smaller than 
cows, and do not take up so much room in the ship. 
Without goats, the^eople in ships would not have 
milk for their tea. 

Mary, a little girl, who lived in a place where ' 
there are many goats, taking a walk one day, 
found a little kid ^ its mother, the old goat, had left 
|t — it was almost dead, 

Mary felt sorry for the poor little kid ; sh.e took 
it up, hugged it in her arms, and carried it home 
with her. She begged her motlier to let her keep 
the kid for her own; her mother gave her leave. 

Mary got a basket full of clean straw, and laid 
it on the warm hearth, for a bed for the kid. 
She warmed some milk, and held it to him to drink ; 
tlie kid drank it, and Ucked Marj^'s hand for more. 
Mary was delighted when she saw him jump out 
of the basket, and run about the room ; presently 
he lay down again, and took a comfortable nap. 

The next day, Mary gave hor kid a name ; he 
was an excellent jumper, so she callied him Capri" 
ole. She showed Rim to all the fatmW , ;N\:^d^\(w«- 
edber Jittle brothers and sister to sVtoVv; ^w\ ^^ 
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him. Capriole soon Allowed Mary all about the 
house; trotted by her side into the yard ; ran races 
with her in the field ; fed out of her hand ; a{id 
was a great pet at all times. Capriole soon grew 
troublesome ; he thrust his nose into the meal tub, 
and flour box ; and sometimes got a blow for sipping 
the milk. 

Capriole's little horns soon began to appear, and 
a white beard sprouted at the end of his chin ; he 
grew bold eqough to fight when he was angry, and 
sometimes threw down Colin, Mary's little brother, 
into the dirt. Every body said, ^* Capriole is get- 
ting too saucy ; he must be sent away, or be taught 
to behave better." Mary always took his part, and 
indulged him very much. Capriole loved his little 
mistress dearly. 

Near to Mary's house, were some large fields, 
and some tall rocks ; a little further off was a high 
hill. One fine summer's day, Mary had finished 
her morning's work, and wanted to play with her 
kid; she looked about the house door, and could 
not see Capriole; she then ran to the field, and 
called aloud, " Capriole ! Capriole !" expecting to 
see him come running towards her. No Capriole 
came. She went on, and on, still calling her kid, 
but nothing was to be seen of him. 

Her heart began to beat. ^^ What can have be- 
come of him ? Somebody must have stolen him — 
perhaps the neighbour's dogs have killed him. Oh 
my Capriole ! my dear Capriole ! I shall never 
see you again." 
Mary began to cry, but she stlU wetvt ou^ looking 
a// round, calling, " Capriole \ CapTvoX^V' \ 

After a while she heard the voice oi C.^.^tV^fe — 
sAe looked up, and saw her \\Xl\e|L^«x,«!Vaa^^«%«' 
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the edge of a high rock; she was afraid to call 
him, lest he should jump down, and break his neck. 
There was no danger ; Capriole had run away from 
his mistress, he liked the fields and the rocks better 
than he liked Mary. She waited for him, however, 
till she was tired, and then went home and got her 
little brothers to go back with her to the foot of the 
hill. They carried some bread and milk for Ca- 
priole, but they could not persuade him back again ; 
he had found a herd of goats, and they were play- 
ing together. 

Mary went home crying to her mother, and told 
how Capriole had served her, " I'm sorry for you, 
iny dear," said her mother, " but take care, my 
daughter, not to love runaway's any more. 

£V£NINGS AT HoMK. 



CONVERSATION. 



FJITHER JiJiD CHARLES. 



F. What is a brute, Charles ? 

C. We call an animal without reason a brute; 

F. Do any brute animals resemble man ? 

C. Monkeys look like men. How does a man 
differ from a monkey ? 

F. He possesses reason, which the monkey does 
not. You know the difference between the mind 
and the body? 

C. Yes; the mind thinks. Have not brutes, 
mind ? 

F. What think you ? 

C. The dog knows his master, and when ne 
loses him, he remembers him, and looks for him. 
He has a mind. 

F. Every creature that lives, has some portion 
of mind, or intellect, ' as it is sometimes called. 
The intellect of brutes is called sagacity. Which 
possesses t)ie greatest portion oi sagacity ^ the oyster 
who lies still in his shell, or the affectionate dog ? 

C. The dog, surely. I have heard that man is 
a rational creature. 

7^ Which means, that he possesses more intel- 
iect than brutes, 
C. Have brutes any language "? 
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p. They have different cries, to express pleasure 
or pain ; they are capable of sympathy. 

C. What is Bympathy ? 

F. It is a feeling^ caused by the feeling of an' 
other. 

C. I do not understand you. 

jP. If you see a person grieved, do you feel happy ? 

C I feel sad. 

F. If you see little boys very happy, and gay, 
how do you feel then ? 

C. I feel happy, and gay too. 

F. You feel sad, because another is sad ; and 
gay, because another is gay. You feel sympathy 
with others. 

C. Do Brutes show any signs of this feeling ? 

F. Yes. Horses, which have been fed together, 
or which have worked together, are glad to meet 
when they have been parted. As soon as they see 
each other, they make a noise ^hich expresses the 
pleasure they feel. Many other animals show sym- 
pathy. They love one another. This is affection. 

C. If brutes have intellect, and affection, in 
what is man entirely different from them ? 

F. He has curiosity, or the love of knowledge ; 
he can understand what is right, and what is wrong ; 
he can tell his thoughts ; he makes use of tools, or 
instruments ; he uses fire ; he laughs ; he weeps ; 
he believes in God, and hopes he shall live in ano- 
ther world. Brutes do none of these tilings. 

Brutes sometimes live in great numbers together; 
then they are called gregarious. 

When men live in large numbers together — that 
is soctetf^. 

When an indwidual}^is^s a\orve,Vie\*«ix\\.^\ifc 
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A bird in a cage is solitary, 

A flock of pigeoDs are gregarious, Bees^ which 
live in large companies^ are gregarious. 

When a gregarious animal is taken away from 
the rest of its species, it grows sad and inactive. 

A bee, kept by itself, would not be *' the busy 
bee,'^ he would not btnld Ms cell skilfuUy, and 
spread his wax neatly — ^he would become misera- 
ble, and idle ; and he would soon die. 

When a man lives far away from other men — 
when he lives in prisons, or is left by ships alone 
on an island, he is not hapgy* He can do no good, 
he can feel no sympathy ; he cannot converse Or 
talk with any one ; he cannot grow wiser or better. 

If he is left alone when he is a little child, and can 
get food enough td keep him alive, but has nobody 
to teach him ftny thing, he, grows up like a brute. 

Some children have been left in this manner ; 
people have found them when they had grown up ; 
they could not speak, nor could they ever be taught 
to speak ; they lived like brutes all their days. 

C. Children ought to be very thankful then, who 
have parents and teachers to instruct them. 

F. Yes ; for they are more helpless than young 
animals of any other species. 

C. They must live a long time, before they can 
walk, or speak, or provide food and clothes for 
themselves. The brutes walk as soon as they-live ; 
they soon learn to find their own food, and they 
need no clothes. God has giv^n them all the co- 
vering they want. 

E^NINCS AT HOMS. 



WHAT ANIMALS ARE MADE FOR. 



^^ PraT) papa,'' said Sophia, after she had been 
a long while teased with the flies which buzzed 
about her ears, and settled on her nose and fore- 
head as she sat at work — ^' Pray, wliat were flies 
made for ?" "' For some good, I dare say," said 
her &ther. 

S. But I think they do a great deal more harm 
than good, for I am sure they plague me sadly ; 
and in the kitchen they are so troublesome, that 
the maids can hardly do the work for them. 

F, Flies eat up many things which would be- 
come very disagreeable, if they were not used, and 
carried off in some way or another. Flies themselves 
are eaten up, by spiders, and many other animals. 
Did you never see the little kitten catch flies ? 

5. No. — We could clean away every thing with- 
out the help of the flies, and the anunals which eat 
flies, do not want them all, fori have seen heaps of 
dead flies lying in the window, which did not seem 
to do good to any thing. 

F. Suppose a fly should thijik; might he not 

say— '^ What is this great two legged animal called 

moHj good ibr, he eats up every thing he can fmd y 

hekiUsB great many animals, that henvay ha.v^ 

their flesh to eat -y he beats and butts «l ^e^X-TOMv-^ 

K 
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animals, U^hich he cannot eat. And when he dies 
he is nailed up in a box, and put a great way under 
the ground." What would you tell this fly ? 

S. I would tell him, he was very saucy, for talk- 
ing so of his betters. — I should tell him that he, 
and all other creatures, were made for man— 4hat 
man was not made for them. 

P. But would you tell him true ? You have just 
been saying, that you could not find out, of what 
use flies are to us ; — but when they suck our blood, 
we are of use to them. There are many animals, 
which are very troublesome to men, such as mos« 
chetos, and many more, which we always try to 
kill as soon as we see them. These are called nox- 
ious animals. Some animals kill men, by infusing 
poison into the blood. The rattle snake does this. 
When the rattle snake bites, it squeezes from its 
jaws a little drop of poison, which mixes with the 
blood, where he has bitten, and broken the skin. 
This little drop of poison makes a man very sick, 
and in a short time kills him. Rattle snakes, and 
other animals, whose bite kills in this manner, are 
called venomous animals. 

S. What can these animals be made for ? 

F, They are made to be happy. 

S. Then we ought not to kill them. 

F. Only a very few of these animals come in 
our way — these few we must kill, that we may be 
comfortable ourselves ; but we should be careful 
not to hurt animals when we can help it. Some 
good-natured people will allow animals to be trou- 
blesome rather than to kill them. I remember 
reading of an old gentleman, wVioViadVM«CL^lai^ed 
^^ the time he was eating \iia^\Tiii«X)>Qi^ ^^e«^ 
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fly, buzzing in his face. Instead of crushing it to 
death, he took it carefully in his hand, and opening 
the window, said — '^ Go, poor creature 5 1 won't 
hurt thee ; the world is wide enough for thee and 
me.'' 

S. I should have loved that man. Papa, do 
not some animals eat others ? 

jP. They do, indeed } but they should not on that 
account be called cruel. God has made some uni* 
mals so, that they require the flesh of others to 
keep them alive; they are forced to kill them. 
Man is forced to kill the ox^ that he may have beef 
— ^he is also forced to kill the sheep, that he may 
have mutton ; he is obliged to kill many other ani- 
mals for his food. 

The animals which we see, are onb'«» small part 
of those which are alive. Some animals are so 
very small, that we cannot ^^ tJ»em without the 
assistance of glasses. 

S. How can gl»» assist our siglit ? 

F. Look through a pair of spectacles. — The 
tilings which you see look larger than they appear 
without the spectacles. There are some glasses 
which Make things look much larger tiian they 
seem, when seen through spectcLcles. Some glasses 
make a fly look as large as a mouse. These glasses 
are called microscopes. Look at a drop of water 
through a microscope. You will see in it a great 
many living creatures. We swallow many of these 
every time we drink. 

People in some countries think it wicked to kill 
animals. 

There are some ])eople in Asia,called the Hin- 
dns — thev liave teachers as weV\«t\^^\.o \^^^\a. 
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what they must do to be good. Our teachers are 
called ministers, and preach to us in the 'churches. 
The ministers, or teachers of the Hindus, are call- 
ed Bramins. 

The Bramins teach, that it is wicked to kill any 
animals ^ and that cows, of all animals, are the 
most holy. The Bramins teach that men should 
show great respect to cows ; because they believe 
that God loves cows more than he loves other ani- 
mals. This is not true. God loves all that he has 
made. The Bible says, he cares for all \ '^ his ten- 
der mercies are overall his works.'* 

These Bramins make their chief food of rice and 
iHiUc, A Bramin was one day walking on the side 
of a river, called the Ganges. He saw a little 
bird pick u^y^nts, and swallow them as fast as he 
could. " Wretu^J? cried the Bramin, as he looked 
at the bird, ^^ how ^t^^qiy ants are devoured at every 
mouthful of thine !'* Prfej^iy a large hawk seized 
the smaU bird, a^d carried hub^ofi- in his claws. 

The Bramin pitied the poor litUe bird, <« Poor 
creature !" said the Bram'm^ « thou hast fallen into 
the clutches of the cruel." At the same moment, a 
stronger, and larger bird caught the Ks^wk, and 
struck him to the ground, with the little bird i)\ his 
talons. The large bird was an eagle ; as he was 
tearing the hawk, a lynx, which is a species' of 
large cat, darted from a tree, and tore the eagle in 
pieces. The Bramin looked on with concern, when 
a ferocious tyger rushing from the wood, snatched 
the It/nXf and began to tear him in pieces. The 
Bramin was about to quit the place, when he met 
an English soldier with his gxxsa. The Bramin 
pointed to the spot where the tygei w^s dft^wjcwsv^ 
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the lynx. The soldier immediately shot the tyger 
dead. 

** Brave fellow !'' exclaimed the Cramin. " I 
am very hungryy" said the soldier, ^^ can you give 
Sie some beef? I see you have plenty ol' cows.^ 

« What ! shall I kill the cows of Brama ?"-^ 
^* Then kill the next tyger yourself/' said the sol- 
diery and walked away. 

Evenings at Home. 

K 2 



HAKRT AND LUCY. 



Harky was brother to Lucy, and Lucy was sis- 

. ter to Harry. Harry had just come home to his 

father's house : he had been left at his uncle's when 

he was an infant, and had always lived at his ua- 

cle's house. 

Lucy lay in a little bed in a closet, near her mo« 
ther's room ; and Harry lay in a little bed in another 
closet. 

£arly in the morning, whilst Lucy was in bed, 
the sun shone through the window upon her face, 
and wakened her ; when she was quite awake, she 
knew that it was morning, because it was day-light ; 
and she called to her mother, and said, ^^ Mother, 
may I get up ?" but her mother did not answer 
her, she did not hear her, because she was asleep. 
When Lucy knew that her mother was asleep, §he 
lay still, that she might not disturb her, until she 
heard her mother stir ; then, she asked her again, if 
she might get up ; and her mother said she might. 

So Lucy got up, and put on her stockings and 
shoes, and finished dressing herself, and then went 
to her mother, and asked for some breakfast. Her 
mother asked her to make her bed, and told her, 
when it was made, she should then have some 
breakfast 
Little Lucy began to make Viex>aed^')«tv^ Vet tasi- 
^er went into her other closet, Xo vw^tew'^^^v^ % 
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she said) ^^ Hany ! get up !" Harry jumped out of 
bed io an instant, and put on his trowsers, his jacket^ 
and his shoes ; and th^ he combed his hair, and 
washed his face and hands, and whilst he was wip- 
ing his hands, his mother went down stairs. 

As soon as Lucy had eaten the breakfast, which 
her mother had given her, she sat down in her lit- 
tle cbair, and took her work out of her work bag, 
and worked some time ; then her mother told her 
she had worked an hour, and that she did not 
choose she should work any more : so Lucy got 
up, and brought her work to her mother, and ask- 
ed her if it was done, as it ought to be done. 

Her mother said, ^^ Lucy, it is done pretty well, 
for a little girl that is but six years old ; I am pleas- 
ed to see that you have tried to mend the fault 
iHiich I told you of yesterday :" then Lucy's mo- 
ther kissed l^r, and said to her, ^^ put your work 
into your work bag, and your work bag into its 
place, and then come back to me." Lucy did as 
#he was desired to do. 

Lucy's mother took her little daughter out with 
her iaito the fields. As they walked along, Lucy's 
mother said, ^' J think I see some pretty flowers 
there; will you run and gather me a nosegay?" 
Lucy «aid, ^' Yes, mother," and ran away to do 
what her mother had desired r when she came to 
the place where the flowers were, she gathered 
two or three of the prettiest ; but when she had 
them in her band, she perceived that they bad no 
smell in them, so she went to a great many more^ 
and at last she found some that had a sweet smell, 
and she giUbered some of them, and ^^& \si^^ 
ihem to hermotbeTf when sh^ Baw «Qm<^\tf^Tw^V 
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suckles, that were very sweet, and they were very 
pretty too; she was glad she had found them, bie- 
cause she knew her mother liked them ; but when 
she came close to them, she saw they were so high 
from the ground that she could not reach them. 

Lucy did not likie to go away without taking 
some honey-suckles to her mother ; so she walked 
about till she came to a place where there was a 
large stone ; she climbed upon it, and gathered as 
many honey-suckles as she liked. 

Whilst she was getting down, she held the flow* . 
ers fast, for fear that she should drop them, and she 
felt something prick her finger very sharply ; she 
looked, and she saw a large bee drop down off one 
of the honey-suckles, which she had squeezed in her 
hand : so she thought she had hurt the bee, and 
that the bee had stung her, to make her let him go. 

Lucy was afraid she had hurt the bee very much, 
for when she opened her hand, the bee did not fly 
away, but dropped down ; so she looked for it on , 
the ground, and she soon found it, in some water, 
.trying with its little legs and wings to get out, but 
it was not strong enough. 

Lucy was very sorry for thfe bee, but she was 
ufrsdd to touch it, lest she should hurt it again, or 
that it should hurt her. She thought a little while 
what she could do, and then she got a large stalk 
of a flower, and put it close to the bee, and as soon 
as the bee felt it, he clasped his legs round it, and 
Lucy raised the stalk, with the bee upon it, gently 
from the wet ground, and laid the bee upop a large 
flower that was near her. 

The bee was sadly covered wltb. dirt, but as soon 
35 he felt that he was standitv^w^oxiViv^V^^'^^s^^ 
he began to stretch his wings , 3LwdVoc\a^\i\flXQs«\^n 
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and to buz a little upon the flower. Lucy was glad 
to see that the bee did not seem to be much hurt, 
and she took up her nosegay, and ran as fast as she 
could to her mother ^ but the finger which the b^ 
had stung was very sore. 

She* met her mother coming to her, who wonder- 
ed what had made her stay so long ; and when Lu- 
cy had told her what had happened, she said, ''I 
thank you, my dear, for getting me so sweet a nose- 
gay, and I am very sorry you have been hurt in 
doing it ; I am sure 3'ou did not intend to hurt the 
poor little bee ; we will walk home now, and I 
will put some hartshorn to your finger, and that 
will lessen the pain you feel." 

Lucy said, ^' indeed, mother, I did not intend to 
hurt the bee ; I did not know that it was in my 
hand ; but when I am going to gather flowers smo- 
ther time, I will look, to see if there are any bees 
upon them.'' 

When Lucy's mother got home, some hartshorn 
was put to Lucy's finger, and soon after it grew 
easier ; and her mother said to Lucy, ^' I am going 
to be busy, if you like it, you may go into the gar- 
den till dinner time." Lucy thanked her mother, 
and ran into the garden. 

After breakfast, Harry's father took him out to 
walk ; they had not walked far, before it began to 
rain; they made haste to a blacksmith's shop 
that was near, and stood under the shed before the 
door. A farmer came riding to the shop, and ask- 
ed the blacksmith to put a shoe upon his horse ; 
he said the horse had just lost a shoe, ^V\\.\\.^ ^^ 
off, and would be iamed^ if be wetkx(>K\\vct wv ^vS>R 
stones without a shoe. 
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" Sir,'' said the blacksmith, " I cannot shoe your 
horse; I have not iron enough. I have sent to town 
for some iron, but the person I have sent, will not 
be back before night." 

" Perhaps/^ said the farmer, " you have an old 
shoe that may be made to fit my horse.'^ The 
smith had none. Little Harry, hearing him say 
so, told his father, that he thought he could find a 
shoe for the farmer's horse. 

His father asked him where he thought he could 
find a shoe. He said that he had observed some« 
thing as they came along, which looked like a 
horse shoe. His father begged the farmer to wait 
a little while; and then, as the rain had ceased, he 
walked with Harry on the road by which they 
came to the blacksmith's ; and Harry looked 
very carefully; after some time, he found the 
horse shoe, and brought it back to the smith's shop ; 
but it was not fit to be put again upon the horse's 
foot, as it had been bent by a wagon wheel, which 
had gone over it. 

The farmer thanked Harry; and the blacksmith 
said, he wished that every little boy was as atten- 
tive and as useful. He now began to blow his large 
bellows, which made a roaring noise, and the wind 
came out of the pipe of the bellows, among the 
coals upon the hearth, and the coals became red, 
and hy degrees, the fire became hotter and hotter, 
and brighter and brighter. 

The smith put the old iron horse shoe into the 

fire, and after some time it became red, and hot, 

JJke the coals : and when the smith thought that 

the Iron was hot enough, Vie looV. \\ ova. qC the 

J^re with a pair of tongs, and pulVt \x^oiv\Jftft ^\snA^ 

and struck it with aheavy Vi^xmmet, ^im>j vwv 
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that the iron became soft by being made red hot ; 
and he saw that tlie smith could hammer it into 
whatever shape he pleased. 

When the smith had made the shoe of a proper 
size and shape, he made some naib to fasten the 
shoe on the horse's foot. 

While the smith was making the nails, the shoe 
lay on the ground near to the anvil ; Harry wanted 
to t|^ it up, to look at it ; but he would not meddle 
with it without leave. 

Another little boy came into the shop, who 
stooped down, and took up the shoe in his hand; 
but he quickly let it drop, roaring out violently, and 
said that he was burnt. Whilst he was crying, and 
blowing his fingers, and pinching and squeezing 
them, to lessen the pain, the smith turned him out 
of the shop, and told him, if he had not meddled 
with what did not belong to him, he would not have 
been hurt. The little boy went away muttering, 
that he did not know black iron would burn him. 

Harry had never seen a horse shod before ; he 
was very much surprised to see tlie smith drive 
nails into the horse's foot, and to see that the horse 
did -not seem to be hurt by the nails, for the horse 
did not draw away his foot as if he felt pain. 

Harry'*s fatlier asked him if his nails had ever 
been cut. 

Harry said they had. 

Father. Did cutting your nails hurt you ? 

Harry. No, sir. 

Father, A horse's hoof is of horn, like your 
nails ; that part of the hoof which has no flesh fas- 
tened to it^does not feel pain; the outside of the 
hoof may be cut, and may have ivaJXa ^\\s^^ \^^ 
it, without giving any pain to l\ie \\ot^^. 
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The blacksmith, who was paring the horse's 
hoof, gave a piece of it which he had cut off, to 
Harry. Harry felt that it was not so hard as bonCf 
nor so soft zsjiesh; and the blacksmith told him, 
that the hoof of a horse grows like the nails of a 
man, and tliat horse's hoofs need cutting as much 
as boy's nails. 

When the blacksmith had finished shoeing the 
horse, he showed Harry a hoof of a dead horse, 
which had been taken off the foot, and Harry saw 
how thick it was, where the nails were to be driven. 

Harry's father told him it was almost dinner 
time, and so they walked home. 

When Harry and Lucy had eaten their dinner, 
their mother gave them a book, and Lucy read tlie 
following story. 

THE UTTLE CHIMNEY SWEEPER AND HIS 

BENEFACTOR. 

A MAN riding near the town of Reading, saw a 
little chimney sweeper lying in the dirt, who seem- 
ed to be in great pain ; the man asked the chimney 
sweeper what was the matter 5 the poor boy an- 
swered, that he had fallen down, and hurt himself 
very much. 

The man was very kind 5 he got off his h(»rse, 
and put the chimney sweeper upon it, and walked 
beside the horse, and held the boy on, till he came 
to Reading ; he carried the boy to the house of an 
old woman, and sent for a surgeon. The surgeon 
eocaminedihe boy, and said he had broken his arm, 
and hurt hb leg. 
The surgeon set the broketi «.tm\ a.ud the man 
psud him for ity the man also gavelW ^aa>»xi^««ife 
^oney to pay her, for the trou\Ae^\vfe^o^^^^^^ 
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in taking care of the boy, and to pay her for the 
food the boy would eat, before he could be well, 
and able to work, and earn money for himself. 
Then the man went to his house, which was a long 
way off.' The boy soon got well, and earned his 
Hving by sweeping chimne3rs at Reading. 

Some yeara after, this good ^ man was riding 
through Reading, and his horse took fright upon a 
bridge, and jumped into the water, with the man 
on his back ; the man could not swim, and the peo- 
ple who saw him tumble in, were afraid to jump in 
after him, to pull him out. A chimney sweeper, 
who was going by, saw him, and without stopping 
a moment, threw himself into the river, and seizing 
hold of the man, dragged him out of the water, 
and saved him from beiiig drowned; when the 
man was safe on the bank, and was going to thank 
the chimney sweeper, he remembered that he was 
the same chimney sweeper, whom he had taken 
care of, a few years before, and who had now ex- 
posed his own life to save that of his benefactor. 



When Lucy had done reading, her mother asked 
Harry which he liked best. — Tlie man who had 
taken care of the chimney sweeper whom he did 
not know, or the chimney sweeper who had saved 
the life of the man whom he knew, and who had 
taken care of him, when his arm was broken. 

Harry said, he liked the chimney sweeper best, 
because he was grateful^ and ventured his life to 
save that of the man who had j>een kind to him. 

Lucy said, she liked the ol\vet tftaxv\«&\.-^'V>tcowAfc 
he was humane, and took cat^ ol xioft ^^wst^:^^^' 

1. 
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boy, who hid nobody to take care of him ; and 
from whom he could not expect any benefit. 

Miss £dg£Worth. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Surgeon, A man who sets bones, and cures 
people who are hurt, and cuts offlimbs^ if it be ne- 
cessary. * 

Idmb. A member — a, part-*-legs and arms are 

Benefit What gives us pleasure, or is neces- 
sary for us, is a benejit—^ur parents give us food 
and clothes. ' Food and clothes^ are benefits. 

Benefactor. Whoever benefits us, is a bene- 
factor. Our parents are our benefactors. €rod 
who gives us our parents, and every thing else that 
we have, b our greatest benefactor. 

Expose. To put in danger-^a child who goes 
too near the fire is exposed to be burnt. 

Humane. Kind to people in want, or in trou- 
ble. The man was humane to the chimney sweeper. 

GratefuL To think of those who have been 
good to us, to try to do them good is to be grateful. 
The chimney sweeper was grateful. 

Attentive. To be attentive, is to tliink of what 
we are about. 

Behaviour. The manner in which people act. 

Belong. What is a person's own belongs to 
him. 

Blacksmith. A man who makes things of iron. 

Blow. To blow, is to make the air move; when 
the air moves, it is called whid. 
^y degrees. Not all at onct — ^Ve^ \s^ ^Xj^^^. 
We come up stairs by degrees 
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Care, To take care of a thing, is to hinder it 
from being hurt. 

Cobwebs. Nets made by spiders. 

Conversation. Answering what people ask; 
listening to what others sayj hearing from others 
what they know, and telling them what we know. 

Directly. Soon. 

jEont. To get any thing by working for it. 

Employ. To employ one's self, is to do some- 
thing. 

Emdeavowr. To try to do a thing. 

Examine. To look at every part of a thing. 

Nosegay. A, bundle of flowers. 

P(iy. To give money for a thing. 

At present. Now — at this time. 

Proceed. To go forward. 

Precede, To go before. Pre means before. 

Punish. To give pain, to prevent the person 
punished, from doing wrong any more. 

Round. What has no comers. 

Shadow. Hold your hand in the sun— ^you will 
see a dark place in the shape of your hand on the 
floor. Your hand keeps the light from that place, 
and makes it look dark. The dark shape of the 
hand is a shadow. Shadows can be made in the 
light of the fire, or candle, as well as in the light of 
the sun. 

S4>ft. What you can press your finger into, is 
soft. Butter is soft — iron is hard. 

jSoo^. Is smoke collected together, and dried in 
little lumps. 

Stalk. That part ofa plant upon which flowers, 
orfroksgrow. • 

Ta^e notice. To pay attenlion. 
UnderHand. To know the iae«Kvti^ ^l ^ ^vm^* 



PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 



People wno take long journeys, pass through 
towns full of men and houses ; they cross rivers in 
boats* and they ride over roads and bridges ; they 
see nelds enclosed by walls and fences, and the 
fresh earth turned up by the plough ^ the cattle 
feeding in the pastures, and the mills grinding the 
corn. 

If they go far enough, they may come to places 
where there is no street, nor road, where the foot- 
steps oif men, and the print of the horse's hoof, 
cannot be foupd ; where the rocks are covered with 
' briars, and the wild animals sport under the tall 
trees. Once the pleasant country which we live 
in, was like this;. 

When there are too many people in the countries 
' inhabited by men ; when they have not all food 
enough, or clothes enough, or work enough ; they 
'Suffer from hunger, from cold, and idleness. But 
they hear of the places where there are no men, 
which God has provided for them. 

Many of the poor go thither, with some wise and 
industrious persons, to take care of them, and to 
te)} them what they shall do. By working v«ry 
hard for many years, they , and tVvevt daVLdx^ti^ raise 
Jjouses over their heads, and ^eX ev«'5 \iKVTv^^\sv- 
fortabh to eat and to wear. AX ^tsX xJftfix^ w^ ^^ 
^^nirches, nor schools, nor l\vealTea> ^ot cQ.^v>ftsa 
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nor fine clothes. In time the people get rich enough 
to have these things. 

Mr. Barlow one day invented a play for his chil< 
dren, on purpose to show them this ; it was call- 
ed the Colonists, Colonists are the people who 
go to live together in a new country. Mr. Barlow 
was the founder of the colony. Founder is a be- 
ginner. Profession is a man^s business or trade. 

THE COLONISTS. 

" Come," said Mr. Barlow^ to his boys, "I have 
a new play for you. I will be the founder of a colony ; 
and you shall be people of different trades and pro- 
fessions, coming to offer yourselves to go with me. 
— What are you, Arthur ?" 

j4. I am a farmer, sir. 

Mr. B. Very well ! Farming is the chief thing 
we have to depend upon. The farmer puts the 
seed into the earth, and takes care of it when it is 
grown to the ripe corn; without the farmer we 
should have no bread. But you must work very 
hard, there will be trees to cut down^ and roots to 
drag, and a great deal of labour. 

A. I shall be ready to do my part. 

Mr, B. Well, then, I shall take you willingly, 
and as many more such good fellows as you can 
find. We shall have land enough ; and you may 
fall to work as soon as you please. Now for the 
next. 

Beverly. I am a miller, sir. 

Mr. B. A very useful trade ! our corn must be 
ground, or it will do us little good, but what must 
we do for a miJJ, my friend ? 
i?. / suppose we must make one. 

L 2 
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Mr, B.Then we must take a mill wright with us, 
and carry mill stones. Who i^ next ? ' 

Charles. I am a carpenter^ sir. 

Mr. B. The most necessary man that could of- 
ISer. We shall find you work enough, never fear. 
There will be houses to build, fences to make, and 
chairs and tables besides. But all our timber is 
growing ; we shaU have hard work to fell it, to saw 
planks, and to shape posts. 

C. I will do my best, sir. 

Mr. J5. Then I engage you, but you had better 
bring two or three able hands along with you. 

Delville. I am a blacksmith. 

Mr. B. An excellent companion for the carpen- 
ter.^ We cannot do without either of you. You 
must bring your great bellows, and anvil, and we 
will set up a forge for you, as soon as we arrive. 
By the by, we shall v^ant a mason for that. 

Edward, I am one, sir. 

Mr. B. Though we may live in log houses at 
first, we shall want brick work, or stone work, for 
chimneys, hearths, and ovens, so there will be em" 
ployment for a mason. Can you make bricks, and 
bum lime ? 

E, I will try what I can do, sir. 

Mr, B, No man can do more. I engage you. 
Who b next ? 

Francis, I am a shoemaker. 

Mr, B, Shoes we cannot do well without, but l' 
fear we shall get no leather. 

F, But I can dress skins, sir. 

Mr. B, Can you ? Then you are a clever fel 
Jow. J will have yoa, though I gjLve you double 
miges. 
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George. I am a tailor, sir. 

Mr. B. We must not go naked ; so there will 
be work for the tailor. But you are not above 
mending, I hope, for we must not mind wearing 
patched clothes while we work in the woods. 

G. I am not, sir. 

Mr. B. Then I engage you, too. 

Henry* I am a silversmith, sir. 

Mr. B. Then, my friend, you cannot go to a 
worse place than a new colony to set up your trade 
in. 

H. But I understand clock and watch making too. 

Mr. B. We shall want to know how time goes, 
but we cannot afford to employ you. At present, 
you had better stay where you are. 

Jasper. I am a barber, and hair dresser. 

Mr. B. What can we do with you ? If you will 
shave our men's rough beards once a week, and 
crop their hairs once a quarter, and be content to 
help the carpenter the rest of tbe time, we will take 
you. But you will have no ladies to curl, or. gen- 
tlemen to powder, I assure you. 

Lewis. 1 am a doctor. 

Mr. B. Then, sir, you are very welcome 5 we 
shall some of us be sick, and we are likely to get 
cuts, and bruises, and broken bones. You will be 
very useful. We shall take you with pleasure. 

Maurice. I am a lawyer, sir. 

Mr. B. Sir, ybur most obedient servant. When 
we are rich enough to go to law, we will let you know. 

Oliver. I am a schoolmaster. 

Mr. B. That is a very respectable profession- 
als soon as our children are old enough, we shall be 
gladafyowr services. Though we ^teJwBX^^fKS^- 
iagmeo^ we do not mean to be \g;iv<owxiX\ ^'wrj 
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' one among us; shall be taught reading, and writing. 
Until we have employment for you in teaching, if 
you will keep our accounts, and read sermons to 
us on Sundays, we shall be glad to have you among 
us. Will you go ? 

O. With all my heart, sir. 

Mr. B. Who comes here ? 

Philip* I am a soldier, sir ; will you have me ? 

Mr. B. We are peaceable people, and I hope 
we^hall not be obliged to fight. We will learn to 
defend ourselves, if we have occasion. 
, Robert, I am a gentleman^ sir. 

Mr. B. A gentleman ! And what good can you 
do to us ? 

R. I mean to amuse myself. 

Mr. B. Do you expect that we should pay for 
your amusement ? 

R. I expect to shoot game enough for my own 
eating ; you can give me a little bread and a few 
vegetables ; and the barber shall be my servant ? 

Mr. B. The barber is much obliged to you. — 
Pray, sir, why should we do all this for you ? 

JR. Why, sir, that you may have the credit of 
saying, that you have one gentleman at least, in 
your colony. 

Mr. B. Ha, ha, ha ! A fine gentleman truly. 
Sir^ when we desire the honour of your company, 
we will send for you. 

Evenings at Hom£. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

IFright — rigid — Morite — rite. Four words of the 
samesoand^ but differently speWed, «ai!^ ^l ^\^«^^^ 
'nean'mg. 
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Wright — a worker in wood. The carpenter is 
sometimes called a housewright. Wheelwright^ 
shipwright, millwri^t — ^tbe makers of wheels, of 
shini, and of mills. 
, Right — ^not wrong. 

Write — to use a pen. 

Rite — a reUgious ceremony. The baptism of 
infants is a rite. 

Able Aaii^Efe-*-men able to work* 



THE PATIENT BOY, 



Thjres was a' journeyman bricklayer in this 
town, a good workman^ but a very drunken idle 
fellow ; he spent at the dram shop almost all he 
earned, and left his wife and children to take care 
of themselves ; to get food and clothes as they could. 

They might all have starved, but for the eldest 
son, whom his father' had brought up to help him 
at his work ; and who was so industrious and at- 
tentive, that being now at the age of thirteen or 
fourteen, he was able to earn pretty good wages, 
every penny of which, that he could keep out of 
his father's hands, he brought to his mother. 

When the brute of a father came home drunk, 
cursing and swearing, and in such an ill humour, 
that his mother, and the rest of the children, durst 
not come near him for fear of a beating, this good 
lad (Tom was his name) kept close to him, to pa- 
cify him, and get him quietly to bed. His mother 
looked upon Tom as the support of the family, and 
loved him dearly .^ 

It happened one day, Tom in climbing up a high 

ladder, with a load of mortar on his head, missed 

his hold, and fell down to the bottom, on a heap 

of bricks, and rubbish. The by-standers ran up to 

him, and found hina all bloody, mtYi\\\^\%%\sitQV'eBk^ 

aad bent quite under hin>. TViey m^^^VvccL w^^ 
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and sprinkled water in his face to recover him, for 
he had fainted. 

As soon as he could speak, looking r^d, he 
cried with a faint voice, ^^ Oh, what will faflBme of 
my poor mother ?" He was carried home ; and a 
snrgeon set the broken bone. His mother stood 
by in the greatest distress. " Don't cry, mother," 
said he, ^^I shall get well again in time." Not a 
word more, or a groan, was heard'while the opera- 
tion lasted. Tom was obliged to lie in his bed 
many weeks, to walk upon crutches for several 
more, and he often wanted many comfortable things 
which the rich enjoy, but he did not complain. — 
He was very thankful when he got upon his legs 
again, and went to work once more. 

Children who make a great noise when they are 
forced to have a tooth drawn, or when they have a 
splinter, or a thorn taken out with a needle, will do 
well to remember poor Tom. 

Evenings at Home. 



DIF||QS£NT STATIONS IN LIFE. 



Little Sally Meanwell had been one day to pay 
an afternoon's visit to Miss Harriet^ the daughter 
of Mr, Pemberton, The evening proving rainy^ 
she was sent home in Mr. Pemberton's coach ; and 
on her return, tlie following conversation passed be- 
tween her and her mother. 

Mrs. MettnweU. Well, my dear, I hope you have 
had a pleasant visit. 

Saliy. Oh yes, mamma, very pleasant 3 you can- 
not think what a great many fine things I have 
seen. And then, it is so charming to ride in a 
coach ! 

Mrs. M. I suppose Miss Harriet showed you all^ 
her playthings. 

Sallif. Oh yes, such fine large dolls, so smartly 
dressed, as I never saw in my life before. Then 
she has a baby house, and all soits of furniture in 
i\. And she showed me all her fine clothes for the 
next ball ; there's a white frock all full of spangles 
and pink ribbons } you can't think how beautiful it 
looks. 

Mrs. M. And what did you admire most, of all 
diese fine things ? 

Sally. I don't know, I admired them all ; and 
I dunk I liked riding in the coach better than all 
the rest. Why don't wekecpaco^^,Tsajx\\cc5v>, 
and why hOye not I such ftae cXoxYsa^^^^^'^?^^^- 
rletj* 
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B/trs. M. Because we cannot afford it, my dear ; 
year papa is not so rich by a great deal, as Mr. 
Pemberton ; and if we were to lay out our money 
upon such tiungs, we should not be able to pay for 
food and clothes, and other necessaries for you all. 

Sony, But why is not papa as rich as Mr. Pem- 
berton? 

Mrs. M. Mr. Pemberton had a large fortune 
left to him by His father; but all the money your 
papa ha», he gains by his own industry. 

Sally. But why should not papa be as rich as 
any body else ? I am sure he deserves it as well. 

Mrs, M, Do you not think that there are a great 
many people poorer than your papa, who are qu*te 
as good? 

SaUy. Are there? 

Mrs, M. Yes, to be sure. Don't you know what 
a number of poor people there are, all round us, 
who have very few of the comforts we enjoy f 
What do you think of Jones, the labourer ? I be- 
lieve you never saw him idle in your life. 

SaMy, No ; he is gone to work long before I am 
up) and he does not return till almost bed-time, 
unless it be for his dinner. 

Mrs. M. Well ; how do you think his wife and 
children live? ^hould you like that we should 
change places with them ? 

SaRy. Oh, no ! they are so dirty and ragged ? 

Mrs^ M. They are indeed poor creatures, but I 
am afraid they suffer worse evils than that. 

SaUy. What, mamma ? 

Mrs. M. Why, I am afraid they do not often 
get as much victuals to eat as t\ie^ "vt^sX. k\NsL 
ihen in winter they must be \ia\C fecfwn lo\ '^TO^. ^\ 

M 
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fire, and warm clothes. How do you think you 
could bear all tkts ? 

SaUf^. Indeed I don't know. But I have seen 
Jones's wife carry great brown loaves into the 
house ; and I remember once eating some bfown 
bread and milk, and I thought it very good. 

Mrs. M. I believe you would not much like it 
constantly ; besides Jones's children can hardly get 
enough of that. But you seem to know almost as 
little of the poor as the young French princess did. 

Satfy. What was that, mamma ? 

Mrs. M. There was one year so little food in 
France, that numbers of poor people were starved 
to death. This was mentioned before the king's 
daughters. " Dear me," said one of the young v 
princesses, ^^ how silly that was ! why, rather than 
fee starved, I would eat bread and cheese." She 
was then told that the greatest part of the people in 
France, scarcely ever eat any thing better than 
black bread all their lives; and that many would 
there think themselves very happy to get enough of 
that. The young princess was sorry for this ; and 
she parted with some of her fine things, that she 
might help the poor. 

Sall^, I hope there is nobody starved in our 
country. 

Mrs, M. I hope not ; if any cannot work for a 
living, it is our dutvto assist them. 

Sally, Do you think it was wrong for Miss Har- 
riet to have aU those fine things? The money 
which they cost might have relieved many poor 
people. 
Mrs, M. Miss Harriet has mowe^ ettf3NM^\.^\«. 
chaptmble to the, poor, and to mdu\^^ >qk«^1 vtv 
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smb things as she likes. Might not the children 
of MrTWhite, Uie baker, and Mr. Shape, the tai- 
lor, ask if little Sally Mean well should be indulged 
in her pleasures ? Are you not better dressed than 
they are, and is not your baby house better furnish- 
ed than tlieirs ? 

Satty* Why, I believe so ; I remember Polly 
White was very glad of one of my old dolls, and 
Nancy Shape cried for such a sash as mine, but 
her mother would not let her have oue. 

Mrs, M. Then you see, my dear, that there are 
many, who have fewer things to be thankful for, 
dian you have. Every thing ought to suit the sta- 
tion in which we live, or are likely to live. Your 
papa and I, are willing to lay out part of our money 
for the pleasure of our children ; but it would be 
wrong in us to lay out so much, that we should not 
leave enough to pay for your education, and some 
other necessary articles. Besides, you would not 
be happier, if you had a coach to ride in, and were 
better dressed than 3'ou are now. 

SaUy, Why, mamma ? 

Mrs. M. Because the more of such things that 
we have, the more we want. Which think y»u, 
enjoys most a ride in a coach, you, or Miss Har- 
riet? 

SaUff. I suppose I do. 

Mrs,M. But if you were both told, you should 
never ride in a coach again ; which would think it 
the greatest hardship ? You could walk, you know, 
as you have always done before ; but she would 
rather stay at home, I believe, than expose herself 
to the cold wind, and trudge about in the wet and 
dirt. 
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SaStf. I believe so too^ and now^ mamma, I see 
that all yoa have told me is veiy right. 

Mrs. Meanwell. Well, my child, make yourself 
contented, and cheerful in your station^ wluch you 
see is so much happier than that of many children. 
So now we will talk no more on this subject. 

£v£Nmos AT HonK. 



SUNDAY MORNING. 



It was Sunday morning. All the bells were 
ringing for church, and the streets were filled with 
people, moving in all directions. Here/numbers of 
well dressed persons, and a long train of charity 
children ware thronging in, at tlie wide doors of a 
handsome church ; there^ a number, equally gay 
in dress, were entering an elegant meeting house. 
A Roman Catholic congregation was turning into 
their chapel 3 every one crossing himself, with a 
finger dipped in holy water, as he went in. 

The opposite side of the street was covered with 
Quakers, distinguished by their plain, and neat at- 
tire, who walked without ceremony into a room, as 
plain as thiemselves, and took their seats ; the men 
on one side, the women on the other, in silence. 
A spacious building was filled with an overflowing 
crowd of Methodists, while a small society of 6ap« 
tists assembled in the neighbourhood. 

Presently the services began. Some of the 
churches resounded with the solemn organ, and the 
murmuring of voices following the minister in pray* 
er ; in others a Single voice was heard ; and in the 
quiet assembly of the Quakers, not a sound was ut^' 
tered. 

Mr Ambrose led his son Edwin round these as- 
semhlies; he observed tiiemd\m>&v ^^-^ '^fsx^^-. 
rioo; hut he did not so tnud[i ^& -vXv^^^x V^ V^ 

M ^ 
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should interrupt any ones When he was alone 
with his father, " Why," said Edwin, " do not all 
people agree to go to the same place, and to wor- 
ship God in the same way ?'' 

'^ And why should thev agree ?'' replied his fa« 
ther. '^ Do you not see that people differ in a hun- 
dred other things ? Do they all dress alike, and 
eat, and drink aJike, and keep the same hours, and 
use the same diversions ?" 

^^ Jn thosfs things they have a right to do as they 
please,'' said Edwin. 

^^ They have a right too," answered his father, 
'' to worship Grod as they please. It is their own 
business, and concerns none but themselves." 

'' But W not God ordered particular ways of 
worshipping him ?" 

'^ He has directed the mind and spirit, with 
which he b to be worshipped, but not the manner. 
That is left for every one to xhoose. All these 
people like their own way best." 

The several congregations now began to be dis- 
missed, and the streets were again overspread with 
persons going to their own homes. It chanced that 
a poor man fell down in the street, in a fit of apo- 
plexy, and lay for dead ; his wife and children 
stood round him, crying and lamenting in the bit- 
terest distress. 

The beholders immediately flocked round, and 

with looks and expressions of compassion, gave 

their help. A Churchman raised the man from the 

ground, by lifting him under the arms, while a 

Presbyterian held his head, and wiped his face with 

his haadkercbief. A Romaix C^xDo^^Vks. V^^^^i v^W 

^u^ i^er snieiling bottle, and ap^'ttL^dxX.XaVS&Ytfjafc. 

4 Metbodht ran for a docxot. KQjM^isst^^ 
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ported, and comforted the woman ; and a Baptist 
took care of the children. 

Edwfn, and his father, looked on. ^^ Here," said 
Mr. Ambrose, ^^is a ^hing in which numkind are 
made to agrte.^ 

EvENiNos AT Home. 



WALKING THE STREETS. 



Havb you ever walked through the crowded 
streets of a great city ? What numbers of people 
pouring from opposite quarters. You would ima- 
gine it impossible for them to get through i yet all 
pass on their way without stop. 

Were each man to proceed exactly in the line in 
which he set out, he could not advance many steps 
without encountering another, full in his face. 
They would strike against each other, fall back, 
push forward again, block up the way for them- 
selves, and those after them, and throw the whole 
street into confusion. 

All this is avoided by every man's yielding a 
little. 

Instead of advancing square, stiff, and with arms 
stuck out, every one who knows how to walk the 
streets, glides along, his arm close, his track gently 
winding, leaving now a few inches on this side, 
now on that, so as to pass, and be passed without 
touching. 

He neither goes much faster, nor slower, than 
those in the same direction. If any accidental 
stop arises from a carriage crossing, a cask rolled, 
or the like, instead of rushing into the bustle, he 
checks his pace, and waits till it is over. 
Like this, is the marchof life. \xi wa ^\<^^^'*ai 
through the world| a thouawiA Xjcuiv^^ ^vmAvsx ^wx 
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way. Some people meet us ; some stand before 
us ; and others follow close upon our heeb. We 
ought to consider that the road is as free for one, 
as for another, and therefore we have no right to 
expect that persons should go out of their way to 
let us pass, any more than we out of ours. It is 
our business to move on steadily and quietly, doing 
every thing in our power, to make the journey Of 
fife easy to others, as well as to ourselves.' 

Evenings at Homb. 



SPRING. 



Comk; let U8 go forth into the fields ; let us see 
how the flowers spring ; let us listen to the singing 
of the birds ; and sport upon the new grass. The 
winter is over and gone ; the buds come out upon 
the trees ; the blossoms of the peach and nectarine 
are seen; and the green leaves sprout. 

The young animals of every kind are sporting 
about, they feel themselves happy, they are glad to 
be alive; they thank Him that has (nade them 
alive. They may thank Him in their hearts, but 
106 can thank Him with our tongues; therefore, we 
ought to praise Him more. 

The birds can warble, and the young lambs can 
bleat ; but toe can open our lips in His praise ; we 
can speak of all His goodness. Therefore, we will 
thank Him for ourselves, and we will thank Him 
for those that cannot speak. 

Trees that blossom, and little lambs that skip 
about, if you could, you would say how good He 
is^ but you are dumb, toe will say it for you. 

Mrs. Barbauld. 



GOD IS OUR FATHER. 



\ 



The mother lovjeth her little child; she brmgeth 
it up in her arms; she nourishes its body with 
food ; she feedeth its mind with knowledge ; if it 
is sick she nurseth it with tender love; she watcb- 
eth over it when it is asleep ; she forgetteth it not 
for a moment ; she rejoiceth daily in its growth. 

But who is the parent of the mother ? Who 
Aourisheth her with good things, and watcheth over 
her with tender love, and remembereth her every 
moment? Whose arms are about her to guard 
her from harm ? And if she is sick^ who shall heal 
her? 

God is the parent of the mother ; He b the pa- 
rent of all, for He created all. All the men and 
all the women, who are aUve in the wide world, are 
His children ; He loveth all, and is good to all. 

Mas^ Babbaulp. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

/ 

Create. To make. 
Creator. The maker. 
Creature. The thing made. 



HYMN 



CoBfS, and I will show you what is beautiful. It 
is a rose fully blown. See how she sits upon her 
mossy stem, like the queen of all the flowers ! Her 
leaves glow like fire, the air is filled with her sweet 
odour ; she is the delight of every eye. 

She is beautiful, but there is a fairer than she. 
He that ndade the rose, is more beautiful than the 
rose : He is all lovely : He is the delight of every 
heart. 

I will show you what is strong. The lion is 
strong. When he raiseth himself from his Zatr^ 
when he shaketh his mane, when the voice of his 
roaring is heard, the cattle of the field fly, and the 
wild leasts of the desert hide themselves, for he is 
very terrible. 

The lion is strong, but He that made the lion is 
stronger than he ; His anger is terrible : He could 
make us die in a moment, and no one could save 
us from .His hand. 

I will show you what is glorious. The sun is 
glorious. When he shineth in the clear sky, and is 
seen all over the earth, he is the most glorious ob- 
ject the eye can behold. 

The suD is glorious, but He that made the sun b 
more glorious than be. TVie e^e Xw^^^^"^ ^vov 
^oty for Hh brightness ismott toLi5ATi^>5Qa3ci^^ 
could bear. He seeth m aW d^i^L ^\^c«&. Vj ^^^ 
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as well as by day; and the light of His countenance 
is over all bis works. 

Who is this great name, and what is he called, 
that my lips may praise him ? 

This greaf name is God. He made all things, 
bat he is himself mcye excellent than they. They 
are beautiful, but He is beauty ; they are strong, 
but He is strength 3 they are perfect, but He is per- 
fection. 

Mrs. BarbauiiA 

EXPLANATIONS- 

Lair. The bed of a wild beast. 

Perfect. Finished. That to which nothing can 
be added as an improvement, is perfect. God is 
perfect ; and things which He has made, which no 
created being can make better, are perfect. People 
say of otliers, who are well acquainted with a sub- 
ject, *'they understand it perfectly J^ This is not 
correct. Very few things can be known perfectly ; 
more and more may be learned every day, even by 
those who know a great deal upon any subject. 

Excellent. To excel is to surpass — to be better 
or greater. A man has more strength than a child. 
The man excels the child in strength. You un- 
derstand why God is more excellent than all which 
he has made. 



N 



NIGHT. 



The' glorious sun b set in the west; the 
dews fall; and the air which was sultry be< 
cool. 

The flowers fold up their coloured leaves 
hang their heads on the slender stalk. 

The chickens are gathered under the hen 
are at rest ; the hen herself is at rest also. 

The little birds have ceased their warbling : 
are asleep on the boughs, each one with his 
behind his wing. 

There is no murmur of bees round the 
they have done their work and lie close in 
waxen cells. There is no sound of a numl 
voices, or of children at play, or the trampli 
busy feet, and of people hurrying to and fro. 

The smith's hammer is not heard upon th 
vil 5 nor the harsh saw of the carpenter. Al 
are stretched on their quiet beds, and the 
sleeps upon the breast of its mother. 

Darkness is spread over the skies, and dar 
is upon the ground 5 every eye is shut, and 
hand is still.' Who taketh care of all people, 
they are sunk in sleep ? 

There is an eye that never sleepeth. "^ 
there is no light of t\\e s\m,tkot o^>Jftfemc^w% 
there is no lamp intVie Viouse^tvot wk^XyvJ 
^^yliikliDg through the tYusJ^ c\oue&% xtox« 
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in all places, and watcheth over all the families of 
the earth. 

That eye that sleepeth not is God's. He made 
sle^p to refresh us when we are weary ; He made 
night, that we might sleep in quiet. Labourers 
spent with toil, and young children, and every lit- 
tle insect, sleep quietly, for God watcheth over you. 

When the darkness has passed away, and the 
beams of the morning sun strike through your eye- 
lids, begin the day with praising God, who hath ta- 
ken care of you through the night. 

Flowers, when you open again, spread your 
leaves, and smejl sweet to His praise. Birds, when 
you wake, warble your thanks amongst the green 
boughs. Let JEIis praise be in our hearts, when we 
lie down 5 let His praise be on our lips when we 
awake. 

Mas. Barbauld. 



NOON. 



CktMf let us go into the thick shade, for it is 
noon, and the summer sun beats upon our heads. 
God made the warm sun, and the cool shade. All 
things which we see, are His work. 

Can we raise our voices to the high heaven ? 
Can we make Him hear, who is above the stars ? 
Yes; for He heareth us when we only whisper; 
when we breathe out words softly, with a low 
voice. ,He that filleth the heavens is here abo. 

May we that are so young, speak to Him that 
always was ? We that are but lately made alive, 
should not forget Hhn that hath made us. We 
should sing praises to Him, who hath taught us to 
speak, and hath opened our dumb lips. 

When we could not think of Him, He thought 
of us ; He fashioned our tender limbs, and caused 
them to grow ; He maketh us strong and active. 

The buds spread into leaves, and the blossoms 
swell to fruit; but they know not how they grow, 
nor who causeth them to spring up from the bosom 
of the earth. They smell sweet, they look beauti- 
ful, but they are quite silent. The plants and trees 
are made to give fruit to man; but man is made to 
praise God who made him. 

We love to praise Him, because He loveth to 
bless us ; we thank him for life, becsTuse it is a plea- 
sant thing to be alive. We love God ; we love all 
beings; they are the creatures of Grod. We can- 
not do good to all, as God caa*, \ivx\.^^ ^^xvi^Ysv^^t 
that there is a God to do X^em ^ood. 



SOCIETY. 



The father, the mother, and the Chilean, make 
a family ; if the family require it, there are servants 
to help dp the work : all these dwell in one house; 
they sleep beneath one roof; they eat of the same 
bread; they are veiy closely united, and are dearer 
to each other than any strangers. If one is sick, 
they mourn together, and if one is happy, they re- 
joice together. 

Many houses <^re built together, many families 
live near one another ; they meet in pleasant walks^ 
and to buy and sell, and they gather together to 
' worship the great God, in companies. If one is 
poor, lus neighbour helpeth him ; if he is afflicted, 
he eomforteth him* 

Where there are a few houses, it is a village. If 
there be many houses, it is a town or city, and is 
governed by a magistrate. 

Many towns, and a large country, make a state, 
or kingdom : in it are mountains, and rivers, and 
it is washed by seas, and joined by other countries. 
The people who live in the same state, are coun" 
trymen; they speak the same language, and have , 
the same rulers. 

Many kingdoms, and countries ^U of ^^oi^le^ 
and continenigy and ««/a?ids, mike Vi^ ^e ^v^^* 
The people are not all of one cq\o^\ ^tAvs>\D^' 

N % 
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countries are much hotter than others. Some men 
are black with the hot sun ; others cover them- 
selves with furs against the sharp cold. 

All are God's family ; He knoweth every one of 
them ; they pray to him in different languages, but 
I He understands them all ; He heareth them all, and 
taketh care of all. 

Mrs. Barbauld. ] 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Magistrate, A person appointed to enforce 
laiDS. Children know what is meant by laws, or 
rules. They have laws at school. It is a law in 
some schools to begin at nine o'clock. All the 
people in the state, or city, have laws. It is a laWf 
that one man shall not take another man's money. 
The laws of the people are printed in books : some 
people break these laws ; then they are called be- 
fore a magistrate ; he understands the laws, and 
knows how much he who breaks them ought to be 
punished. The magistrate tells what shall be done 
to the offender, or law breaker ; and it must be done 
as he says. This is to enforce the law. 

The governor of the state is a magistrate. ^ 

The mayor of the city is a magistrate. 

Continents. Very large portions of land sur- 
rounded by water. 

Islands. Sinaller portions of land surrounded 
by water, 



HYMN. 



Come, tet us walk abroad ; let m talk of the 
works of God. Look at the flowers that cover the 
fields. The hand of man hath not planted them, 
nor the gardener digged a place for them with his 
spade. They spring up every where, and cover 
the face of the earth. 

Who causeth them to grow every where, and 
watereth^them with soft rains, and cherisheth tbiem 
with dey^s ? Who^veth them colours, and smells, 
and spreadeth out their thin transparent leaves ? 

How doth the rose 4raw its crimson from the 
dark brown earth, or the lily its shining white ? 

How can a small seed contain a plant? How 
doth every plant know its season when to put 
forth ? 

When the spring cometh they shoot up. Every 
plant produceth its like ; a cherry stone will not 
produce grapes : every one springeth from its pro« 
per seed. Who preserveth them alive through the 
cold winter, when the snow b on the ground, and 
the sharp frost bites ? 

The trees are naked, withered, and bare ; they 
are like dry bones in winter ; in spring they are 
covered with blossoms, and green leaves. These 
are a little portion of His wonders. They all speak 
of Him who has made them ; they all tell us He is 
very good. They yfho know the most, will praise 
God the best ; but which of us can number half His 
works? 
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EXPLANATIONS. 



Trant]9arent. Admitting light. Glass is trans- 
parent — water is transparent. Those substances 
which exclude, or keep out light, are opaque — 
wood, and iron are opaque. 

Preserve. To keep in safety. 

Verdure, Green leaves, or green grass. 

Portion, A part separated from the rest of a 
quantity. 

Hymn. A song of praise. 

The righteoue. Those who do right ; the good. 

Myriad. A number greater than can be count- 
ed. There are myriads of grains of sand, even in 
a small quantity. 



HEAVEN, 



The rose is sweet, but it is surrounded with 
thorns ; the spring is pleasant, but'it is soon past ; 
the rainbow is glorious, but it vanisheth away ; life 
is good, but it is quickly swallowed up in death. 

There is a place of rest for the ri^iiteous ; in 
that land there is light without any cloud, and 
flowers that never fade. Myriads of happy souls 
are there, singing praises to God. 

This country is Heaven : it is the country of 
thos^ that are good; and nothing that is wicked 
must inhabit there. This earth b pleasant, for it 
is God's earth, and it is filled with delightful 
things. 

But that country is better : there we shall not 
grieve ^^ly more, nor be sick any more, nor do 
wrong any more. In that country there are no 
quarrels, all love one another with dear love. 

When our friends die, and are laid m the cold 
ground, we see them here no more ; but there we 
shall embrace them, and never be parted from them 
again. There we shall see all the good men whom 
we read of. 

There we shall see Jesus, who is gone before us 
to that happy place ; there we shall behold the 
glory of the high God. 



SCmPTUKE LESSONS. 



Thb Lord oor God is oii6 Lord. 

In him we live, and move^ and have our being. 

The eyes of the Lord are in every place, behold- 
ing the evil and the good. 

He that planted the ear, shall he not hear ? he 
that formed the eye, shall he not see ? he that 
teacheth men knowledge, shall he not know ? 

The darkness hideth not from thee; but the 
night shinetb as the day : the dariuiess and the 
light are both alike to thee. 

God is love : and he that dwelleth in love dwell- 
eth in God, and God in him. 

Live in peace, and the God of love and peace 
shall be with you. 

Great is the Lord, and of great power. 

There is one God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and through all, and in you all. 

Fear God and give glory to him. 

God created man in his own image. 

(Gad created man's mind in some respects Vkp 
himself'-^^^ God is a spirit^" — tVaXV&,>ttft\% ^\sv\tA.\ 
God saw every tlung thaX Yve\i«A laadA^^JsAW 
Aold^ it was very good 
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JESUS CHRIST. 

Jesus Christ wasthe Son of God. He says of him- 
self, ^^ lam the way, the truth, and the life/' He 
means, my exaanple is ^^ the way'' of life, you should 
follow ; — what I declare, is " the truth ;" — ^it is 
God's will. — lam " the lifCy^^ — ^that is, the virtues I 
recommend , will give life, or enj oyment to your souls. 

^ Jam the light of the world: he that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life." 

The sun gives light to our eyes, and shows to us, 
whatever surrounds us. Jesus Christ gives light to 
our minds. — The light of the mind is knowle^e — 
Christ has given us the best knowledge ; the know- 
ledge of God's will ; the knowledge of what we must 
do in this life, and what we may expect in another. 

He has shown us, that " God will render to every 
man according to his deeds 5" which means, that 
God will make the good happy, and the bad misera- 
ble. 



Let all the earth fear the Lord : let all the inhar 
bitants of the earth stand in awe of hiip. 

Fear the Lord and serve him in truth, with all 
your heart, for consider how great things he hath 
done for you. 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God trith all thine 
heart. 

Bless the Lord, Oh my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits. 

I trust in the mercy of God fot en^t. 

Let the wicked forsake liis ^«j , ^^<\^^>QaKr4^^* 
oasmaa his thoughts 5 and \el Yivtol Ts»»s:^N»fi&»'^*^ 
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« 

Lord and he will have mercy upon him, and to our 
God for he will abundantly pardon. 

Thou Lord art good, and ready to forgive« As 
a father pideth his children^ so the Lord pitied them 
that fear him. 

Honour thy father, and thy mother. Children 
obey your parents in all things : for this is well 
pleasing to the Lord. » 

A wise son maketh a glad father : but a fodish 
son is the heaviness of his mother. 

Hear the instruction of thy father, and forsake 
not the law of thy mother. 

Let us love one another ; for love is of God. 

Love as brethren, be pitiful, be cotir^eottf-— 
(courteous means j^o/iYe.) 

Love your enemies ; bless them that curse you ; 
do good to them that hate you ; and pray for them 
who despitefully use you. If thine enemy hunger 
feed him ; if he thirst give him drink. 

If ye forgive men their trespasses (trespasses 
mean faults, or sins) your heavenly Father will also 
forgive you. But if you foi^ive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your 
trespasses. 

Render unto all then: dues. 

He that waJketh uprigJUfyj walketh surely — 
(walketh uprightly, means in tibis place, acteth ho- 
nestly.) 

Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from 
speaking guile. 

Comfort the feeble minded, be patient towards 
all men. 
Blessed is he that consideieOiitlinfi ^^oca. 
Thou shah love thy iie\gViboax^s^^^^- 
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All things, whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so to them. 

Be content with such things as ye have. 

He that walketh with wise men shall be wise, 
but a companion of fools shall be destroyed. 

Wisdom's ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Thou shalt not covet. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

To covet, is to wish to take away what another 
possesses, and to have it for our own. 

Covetousness. The desire of another's property, 



O 



« THOU SHALT LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR 

AS THYSELF.'^ 



Thou shalt love thy neighbour, as welt as thoo 
lovest thyself; thou shah do to thy neighbour ex- ^ 
actly as thou wouldst wish him to do to thee, if 
thou wast in thy neighbour's place. 

A man asked Jesus Christ what he should do to 
be good, and to be happy. Jesus Christ told the 
man, he must love God ; and that be must love hb 
neighbour as himself. 

We call those persons who live near us, our 
neighbours. Jesus Christ meant by neighbours, 
every body in this world. He meant that every 
man, woman, or child, whether we know them, or 
do not know them 5 whether we love them, or do 
not love tliem, is our neighbour. 

The man asked Jesus Christ, ^^ who is my nei^- 
hour?" 

Jesus Christ told the man a story, to show him 
who was meaut by his neighbour. 



There was a city in Asia, called Jerusalem ; it 
was the largest city of the people called Jews. 
Jesus Christ was killed by the Jews at Jerusalem. 
Near the city of Jerusalem was another city, call- 
ed Samaria. The people 'wVvo \vn^^ v^'^^wsv^xa. 
hated the people of Jerusalem •, ^.tA^^ ^^q^Jsa^ 
Jerusalem hated the peop\e oi ^aasaafta.. ^\>j 
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people of these pities hated one another so much, 
that they would not talk together if they could help 
it^ nor do one another any good ; indeed they tried 
to hurt one another as much as they could. This 
was very wicked and foolish. Once, when Jesus 
Christ, and many men with him, were going to Je- 
rusalem, they were obliged to pass by a small vil- 
lage of the Samaritans. Before they came to the 
village, Jesus Christ sent a messenger to desire 
that the Samaritans would prepare some food for 
him and his company. But the Samaritans would 
not give them any food, only because they were go- 
ing to Jerusalem. 

The men who were with Christ, were very an- 
gry ; two of them, James and John, requested Christ 
to call down fire from Heaven to bum up the Sa- 
maritans ; but Christ was not angry ; he forgave 
the Samaritans ; and he told James and John, that 
they ought to forgive them also. 

This happened a short time before the man ask- 
ed Jesus Christ, who was his neighbour. 

Christ did not tell the man how badly he had 
been treated by the Samaritans ; but he thought of 
one good Samaritan, and he told the man, how - 
good he was. Before you read the story of the 
good Samaritan, J must recommend to you to think 
of your Saviour^s conduct upon this occasion. 
Most people think if they tell no lies of their fellow 
creatures, that they do not injure them by speak- 
ing the truth about them. Most people think it an 
act of justice to describe the faults of others ; they 
think Uiat to expose these faults, is to punish them ; 
tbejr think faults deserve putu?\vme\vX, wv^^^iiX«:u 
cught to pum'sh them. Jesus C\\m\. ^\^ \!kRJv.^^KsSfc. 
«&tts, nor xUd he act thus. Oi« oi Vv* ^^^'^^^^'^^^ 
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told us in the Neir Testament, that God punishes 
wicked people Mnuelfy in his own way ; and Christ 
shows us by his example, that we should repeat the 
good, and not the efvil, that we know of others ; 
though it is sometimes our duty to speak of the 
bad qualities of others, that we may prevent peo- 
ple from being injured by their bad examples, or 
bad intentions. 

The story which Jesus Christ told, may be found 
in thfe New Testament, in the tenth chapter of the 
Gospe^. of Saint Luke. 

The story is nearly as follows : A man was tak- 
ing a journey from Jerusalem to Jericho, (a city at 
some distance from Jerusalem.) On his way, the 
man was overtaken by some tmeves, who stripped 
off his clothes, and hurt him very much; so that 
when they went away, he was almost dead. Soon 
after the thieves were gone, a man who was a priest, 
(that is, a minister, as we call them) came by ; he 
saw the poor man, but he went on the other side 
of the way, and did not offer to help him. 

Soon after the priest went by, another priest, 
called a Levice, came that way ; but he also passed 
• along, and did not relieve the wounded man* The 
next person who came along, was a Samaritan ; 
he stopped, for he felt pity for the man, and bound 
up his wounds, and gave him wine, to make him 
feel better, and put oil on his bruises, and set him 
on his horse, and carried him to an inn, where he 
took care of him. 

The next day, the Samaritan went away ; but he 
told the man who kept the ii^n, that he would pay 
A/nf for his care of the akk mwi, >Q«&\^«i ^T^^ 
^Im money then, for what he h^d tooa. 
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When Jesus Christ had shown this Jew, hov9 
kind and good the Samaritan was, he asked hini] 
^ Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was 
fteighbour to him who fell among the thieves ?" 

The man answered, ^^ I think he that showed 
marey to the man, was his neighbour J' 

Then Jesus said to the man who had asked him, 
what he should do, ^^ Go thou, and do likewise.'^ 
Goy and do like this Samaritan ; do all thou canst 
to relieve people in distress, and to make others 
happy. 

O 2 



THE BIBLE. 



Ths Bible Is divided into the Old Testament, 
• and the New Testament. Testament means will. 
These Testaments contaui God's will. What God 
chooses his creatures should do. The first part of 
the Bible is called the Old Testament, because it 
was written first. The Neto Testament is called 
new, because it was written last. The Bible was 
written by different people, at difierent times. 

The Old Testament was written in the Hebrew 
language. It is the history of the people once 
called Hebrews ; they have since been called Jews. 

The New Testament was mostly written in the 
Greek language. The first four books of the New 
Testament are Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
These books are sometimes called Gospels. They 
arc four histories of Jesus Christ ; they were writ- 
ten by four good men, who loved Christ. The 
names of the books are taken from the names of the 
men who wrote them. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. They are sometimes called Saint Matthew, 
Saint Mfurk, &c. Saint means a holy, or pious 
person. 

Besides these Gospels, the New Testament con- 
tains the Epistles, and the Revelations. 

Children see Romans, Corinthians, Ephesians, 

written over the top of the pages of the New Tes- 

tament. They see Jude,Pelet,T\l\xs,&^,— ^wMwa, 

Coriathians, and Ephesians, me«si ^^ Vxx«» ^'l 

Saint Paul to the people vr\io Vvsed.^x^»«a»'»^ 
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Coiinth, and at Cphesus. Jude, Peter, James, 
mean letters, written by Jude, Peter, and James. 

Children cannot understand any thing about the 
Revelations. 

We read in the New Testament, of the Temple, 
the Synagogue, Scribes and Pharisees; young chil- 
dren do not know what these words mean. 

The Temple was a very great and beautiful 
church; it was built by king Solomon. 

Synagogues were smaller churches, where the 
ministers taught the people. 

There are at this time different sorts or sects of 
Christians ; there are Quakers, Roman Catholics, 
Baptists, &c. There were different sects of Jews. 
The Pharisees were one sect of Jews. The Pha- 
risees pretended to be better than other people ; 
they pretended to be better than they were. This 
is to be a hypocrite. 

Jesus Cltfist did not love the Pharisees, he called 
them *^ hypocrites.'' 

Scribes. It has been written in another place, 
that printed books have not been used more than 
three hundred years. Before printed books were 
used, people had no other books than those which 
were written with a pen. The people who wrote 
all thebooks were called «crt6es, or writers. 

The Jews had books written by wise men called 
prophets ; the people wanted to read these books ; 
they had a law which God gave them to obey ; they 
wanted to read that also ; so instead of having the 
law and prophets, (which are a part of the Bible 
that we use) printed, as we now have them; they 
had them written, and insleoL^ ol \(tv\sX!a:*&^ ^& ^^r^ 
have, they had scriheSy to Wnle iBofc^S^aw ^sssl^^^ 
phets/^ for the^>eople toresed. 



THE TEN VIRGINS. 



Is the t\!renty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew is 
a Parable called the Ten Virgins, 

Ten virgins went out to meet a man who was 
to be married. Five of these virgins were wise, 
and ^ve were foolish. It was evening, and they 
wanted lamps to light them on the way. 

The wise virgins knew that they might be kept 
waiting to a late hour ; they could not tell how 
long, so they took lamps filled with oil, and they 
took some other oil besides, that if the oil in the 
lamps burned put^ they might have more oil to 
u$e. 

The careless, foolish virgins, thought not at ail 
about the time they might be obliged to wait; they 
only took oil in their lamps. They were obliged 
to wait a long time for the bridegroom ; he did not 
come; and these thoughtless young women, al^ 
fell asleep. At midnight they were awaked ; some 
one can^e to tell them, that the bridegroom was 
comings and that they must go out to meet him. 

At this moment, they all discovered that their 

lights were going out. The foolish virgins had bo 

oU for tbfiir lamps ; they begged some of the wise 

virgins ; they had uone to spac^ •, \)tvc^j ^^xjAr^-^Wl 

ihey had for their own lamps, bwx. ^«^ ^^N>aR.^ 

ihe foolish virgins to buy som^ oi\. 



f 
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The foolish virgins went out to buy oil^ but they 
could find none. People do not seU in the night. 
They were gone so long upon theu: foolish errand, 
that the bridegroom came^ and the Virgins who were 
prepared to receive him, went into the house with 
him to the wedding. 

The door was then shut fast, and when the fool- 
ish virgins returned, and knodced, the people in 
the house did not know their voices; for they said, 
** Open to us/' but they were shut out. 

This story was told to show, that people who 
would avoid much inconvenience, and mortifica- 
tioii, mustjprotncfe for the future. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Parable, — A parable is sometimes called a com- 
parison ; it shows one thing, or circumstance, to 
resemble some other. 

Virgins — unmarried women. 

Bridegroom — a man who is just going to be 
married, or who has lately been married. 

Bride — a woman who is just going to be mar- 
ried, or who has lately been married. 

Marriage, — When a man and woman agree to 
live together all their lives, and to be called Hus- 
band and Wife, their agreement is called marriage. 
The wife takes her husband's name and goes to his 
house ; and whatever belongs to one of them be- 
longs to the other also. 

When the man takes the woman for his wife, 
the ceremony of the occasion is called a wedding. 
At weddings the friends of the couple to be mar- 
ried often assemble, and mosX toxsvuwy^^ ^^^ ^^s^ae- 
pany are very merry and Yia.ip^^ \.q!^^«^» '^^^ 
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marriage ceremony is different, in ditferent coun- 
tries, and among people of different sects. 

Provide — to make ready for time to come. 

Ftifure— after the present time. 

Provident. — To think of the future, to take care 
for it, is to be provident. 

Jffiprom<2en^-— careless of the future. 

Which were provident, the wise or ^e foolish 
virgins ? — ^Which were improvident? 

Procrastinate^-rU) defer, to put off,.^or delay. 
Procrastination is a great fault. On account of 
their procrastination, the foolish virgins were ^s- 
appointed in the pleasure, which they might have 
enjoyed. When people do not begin to prepare 
at a proper time, for what they intend to do, or 
for what may be expected will happen, they cannot 
get ready ; if they allow themselves too short a 
time they may disappoint others, and will certsunly 
be punished themselves. Not to be^n a necessary 
labour in season, but to say— ^^* not yet — ^in a little 
while," is a very bad habit ; particularly for chil- 
dren, who have* all much to do, of work and play ^ 
and who cannot be either useful or happy, at any 
time of their lives, if they are lazy while they are 
young. 

PtmctuaJity — is the observance of time, and 
the habit of doing things at regular and appointed 
hours. 



JOSEPH. 



In the country which is at the head of the Medi* 
terranean sea, there lived many hundred years, ago, 
a man named Jacob. 

Jacob had twelve sons. He had two wives; 
their names were Rachel and Leah ; they were mo- 
thers to some of Jacob's children. In those days, 
one mail had more than one wife. In some coun- 
tries, at the present time, men have more than one 
wife. Christians have only one wife. 

The name of one of Jacob's sons was Joseph. 
Rachel was the mother of two of Jacob's sons. Ja- 
cob loved Rachel more than he loved Leah ; he 
loved Rachel's sons, Joseph and Benjamin, better 
than he loved his other sons ; but he loved Joseph^ 
more than all his other children. 

Joseph's brothers hated him, because their father 
loved him so much; they could not speak peacea- 
bly to him ; they used to treat him very undkindly. 

Jacob kept many sheep ; his sons took care of 
the sheep ; they used to go into the fields and 
watch them. 

Once, when the sheep were in the field, and 
some of Jacob's sons were with them ; Jacob sent 
Joseph, who had staid alVvoTd^ ^\VvVi^^^^\nsx^\.^ 
see if his brothers wereweYk^wAX^^^N&^^^^oR^^ 
wen safe. 
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When the brothers saw Joseph coming towards 
them, they said they would kill him, and carry 
home his bloody clothes, and tell their father that 
they had not seen him ; but, that they had found his 
clothes covered with blood, and that they supposed 
some wild beast had devoured him. 

One of the brothers, named Reuben, who was the 
eldest of them all, was not so wicked as the rest ; 
Reuben wanted to get Joseph away, and to take 
him back to his father. Reuben said to his bro- 
thers, ^^ let us not kill him, but throw him into this 
j^tV." Reuben meant to come back and take Jo- 
seph out of the pit. The brothers agreed to do this, 
anid stripped off Joseph's clothes, and threw him 
into the pit. 

These cruel brothers then sat down to eat; while 
they were eating they saw some Ishmaelites coming 
that way. The Ishmaelites lived in the country 
now called Arabia; they were obliged to pass 
through Jacob's country, to go into Egypt ; they 
might have crossed the Red Sea, but they had no 
ships; so they travelled on camels, and carried 
things to sell. They carried spice, and dnigSj and 
sometimes they carried men to sell. 

When the brothers saw the Ishmaelites coming, 
one of them, Judah, said to the others — ^' Let us 
not kill Joseph, he is our brother ; let us sell him 
to these Ishmaelites." The brothers said they 
would sell him ; so they drew him up out of the pit, 
and sold him to the Ishmaelites, for twenty pieces 
of silver money. 
Reuben was not witVi Viis btolYiet^ ^\v^\i ^V tjbds 
Jiappened; he was in some^ oOaet ^\a«fc\ Ni>c6.\tft 
vent back to the pit, and fomd iWx ^o««^ ^^ 
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Jacob had given Joseph a very fine coat, because 
he loved him so much ; it was this coat which his 
brothers stripped off; they killed a little kid, and 
stained Joseph's coat with the kid's blood, and car- 
ried it home, and showed it to their father. When 
they showed the coat to Jacob, they told him they 
had found it, and asked him if he knew whose coat 
it was. 

Jacob knew it ; he said, '^ it is my son's coat ; an 
evil beast hath devoured him : Joseph is torn in 
pieces." Jacob wept, and mourned very much, 
and his children tried to comfort him. Perhaps 
when they saw him in so much trouble, they were 
sorry for what they had done. 

The Ishmaelites carried Joseph into Egypt, and 
sold him to a rich man named Potiphar. Poti- 
phar liked Joseph very much, for Joseph was very 
good, aud did every thing well. Potiphar's wife 
was a wicked woman; she told lies about Jo- 
seph to her husband. Potiphar believed his wife ; 
and because she made him angry with Joseph^ he 
put Joseph in prison. 

While Joseph was in the prison, two of the king's 
servants, the butler, ani the baker, were in the pri- 
son also. The keeper of the prison liked Joseph 
very much; every body liked him ; he was so wise, 
and good a man. The keeper gave Joseph the care 
of the prisoners, and they used to talk with him. 

One morning, Joseph went to see the butler and 

baker. The night before, they had . both been 

dreaming ; they thought their dreams had some 

m&aui^, but they could not tell the meaning. Jo- 

sepb understood the dreams, atidL\i<^%.7w^^\w^^*^<^^« 

He told the butlejc his dTeaxam'CMJX^^'axV^^^^^ 
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be taken out of piison; and he told the baker his 
dream meant, that he would be hanged. It hap- 
pened as Joseph said. The butler was taken oat of 
prison ; and the baker was hanged. 

Joseph staid two years in the prison ; then the 
king dreamed, and the wise men of Egypt did not 
understand his dream. The butler remembered 
Joseph, and told the king how he had explained kU 
dream ; so the king sent for Joseph, and told him 
his dream. Joseph tc^d the king his dream meanty 
that for seven years, there should be plenty of food 
in Egypt, and then, for seven years after, there 
should be 2l famine. 

Joseph advised the king to save what food be 
could, for his people to eat when there should be a 
famine. The king liked Joseph's advice, and he 
liked Joseph also. The king took a ring off his 
finger, and put it on Joseph's hand, and dressed him 
in line clothes, and put a gold chain about his neck* 
Pharaoh was the king's name; he gave Joseph a ^ 
wife, and they had two sons, Ephraim and Mana»- 
seh. 

There was a famine, not only in Egypt, but in 
other places ; in the country of Jacob, the people 
had not enough to eat. Jacob heard that the peo- 
ple of Egypt had saved food, so he sent his sons 
thither, to buy some. When the brothers of Jo- 
seph had arrived in Egypt, he knew them, as soon 
as he saw them ; but they did not know him. They 
bowed, ai^d laid themselves down bdare lum, with 
their faces to the ground. 
Joseph's brothers prostrated VisRxns»lv«s before 
Aimy because he sold tVie conv \q ^^ ^'cs^'^ ^\ 
^SyPh and they wanted to ^>k % towa ^l\fflm\ 
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they wanted him to. sell corn to them, who were 
strangers. Joseph did npt speak kiudly to them ; 
he called them spies, 

Joseph told his brothers they had come to Egypt 
to do some harm, if they could. His brothers an- 
swered that they were not spies ; that their father 
was a good man, that he had twelve sons — one of 
his sons was dead ; one, the youngest of all, called 
Benjamin, was at home with his father — ^the rest 
had come for food. Joseph said he would not be- 
lieve them, unless one of them would go back and 
bring their youngest brother Benjamin into Egypt. 
He , put them all in prison, and kept them there 
three da3rs ; then, he said they might go Jbome : he 
would keep only one of them, till they should bring 
their brother Benjamin. 

Joseph spoke in the language of Egypt, but he 
remembered the language of Canaan, liis own 
cotmtry. His brothers spoke the language of Ca- 
naan. When one of them was to be kept behind 
in Egypt, they remembered how they had treated 
their brother Joseph long before. They said one 
to another, that God was now punishing them for 
their cruelty to Joseph. Joseph heard them ; they 
did not know that he understood them ; he longed 
to take them in his arms, and to tell them be for- 
gave them I he was obliged to turn away, to hide 
his tears from them ; he did not choose to tell them 
so soon tliat he was their brother ; he took one of 
his brothers and bound him before their eyes ; then 
the nine others went away^ carrying as much food 
as they wanted. 

Their com was tied in Wg&Y^B:^ ot %'V^^ 'vsA. 
ibey paid money for it 5 but ^YieYi ^5^e^ ^^^^^^'^^ 
Macks tliey found the money Va ^«w^\ ^^^ ^^^ 
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them a little uneasy 5 — they did not know what it 
meant. When they got home, they told their fa- 
ther all that had happened. ^ Their father was very 
unhappy ; he said, Joseph was gone, and Simeoil 
was gone, and they would take his young son Ben- 
jamin away also. Jacob would not let Benjamin 

go- 

In a little while, they ate up the food which they 

had bought, and they wanted more. Jacob bid 
his sons go again ; his sons would not go, unless 
Jacob would allow Benjamin to go also ; at last 
Jacob consented ; and he sent Joseph a present of 
spice, and honey, and nuts. 

When the brotners arrived in Egypt, Joseph in- 
yited them all, to come to his house and dine. 
The brothers were afraid to go 5 they said, ^ per- 
haps he will say that we stole the money which 
we found in our sacks." They told one of Joseph's 
servants that they were afraid ; but the man said 
they need not fear, that he had put their money 
into the sacks. He brought out their brother Si- 
meon to them ; gave them water to wash, and gave 
them food for their asses. 

They gave Joseph the present, which they had 
brought ; and he inquired for their lather's health. 
When Joseph saw Benjamin, his mother^s san^ he 
longed to take him in his arms ; he was obliged to 
go out and weep. They had a good meal, but 
Benjamin had more food given to' him than the 
others. They were all happy together. 

When they had finished their business and were 

about to return home, 3osep\\ commanded the 

sieward to fill the sacks, and \o\iv\\\)ftftxivwv«^Ye\s* 

them as before; he also oTdweA\v\m \ftv^\.^«\ 

^er cup, besides the money, \tao ^tvyasmTC^ «^^ 
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Early the next morning they went away. Soon 
after they were gone, Joseph bid his servant fol- 
low his brothers, and ask them for his silver cup, 
and to speak to them angrily, as if they had stolen 
the cup. 

The man did as he was commanded. — ^But the 
song of Jacob declared that none of them had the 
cap ; they said if it should be found among them^ 
the man who took it should be a servant to Joseph. 
Each began to search his sack. The cup was 
found in Benjamin's sack. 

They were all in great trouble ; they knew not 
how the cup was put into the sack ; and they took 
their way back again to the city, which they had 
just left ; here, they fell down before Joseph, offer- 
ing to become his servants. Joseph said, he would 
not keep them all, he would take only the one who 
bad taken the cup. The brothers thought of their 
poor father ; they remembered how he had loved 
Joseph ; they feared he might die, if he should lose 
this dear son also. Judah begged Joseph to take 
him for a servant, and to let Benjamin go home. 

Joseph could no longer deceive his brothers ; he 
commsmded the people who were by, to go out. — 
For some time he wept too much to speak ; when 
be could speak, he said, ^^ I am Joseph your bro« 
tber, whom ye sold. — Does my father live ?" — 
His brothers could not answer him ; but this great 
and generous man told them not to be grieved ; 
be kissed them all, and wept very much when he 
took Benjamin in his arms. Benjamin was younger 
than Joseph, he was a child when Joseph was sold, 
and could not have hated him; or have known 
what w&s (fone to him. 

P2 
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The king was very kind to Joseph's brothen; 
he sent their fieither many presents^ when they vrent 
back to him. Joseph invited his brothers to come 
and live with him in Egypt, and sent for his father 
to come likewise. 

Jacob could hardly believe that Joseph was alive 
when his sons told him so ; after some time, how- 
ever, he did believe it, and afterwards went wvth 
them into Egypt. When he had seen Joseph, he 
was willing to die ; but he lived happily with his 
children in Egypt seventeen years. — ^Jacob died in 
Egypt : his sons lived and died there also. T ^ey 
were all very happy. 



This is a very beautiful story ; it is found in 
nine chapters of the book of Grenesis ; the first book 
in' the Bible. It begins in the thirty-seventh chap- 
ter (the thirty-eighth chapter contains nothing about 
Joseph) and ends in the forty-seventh. 

There are some parts of this story, some words 
in it, which children connot understand. What 
has been read you can understand. When you are 
older you will love to read it in the bible. 



The names of Jacob's sons were, Reuben, Si- • 
meon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zebulun, Dan, Naph- 
tali, Gad, Asher, Joseph, Benjamin. 

Jacob was sometimes called Israel ; his children 
were called Israelites. Their children which lived 
after them were also called Israelites. When they 
first went into Egypt there were seventy persons in 
all of them. 
Jfj^ur hundred years pas^edi ^.vjwj* Tl^e sons of 
Jacob died', their childrtu a\V ^\e^s tlvft-^VSx^K^- 



V 
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dreRy who had children, and they also had chil- 
dren. At the end of four hundred years there were 
many thousand persons in Egypt of the posterity 
of Jacob, ^hen the Israelites first ^ent into 
Egypt, the people of Egypt treated them very 
kindly. After some time, when there were many 
Israelites, the Egyptians became cruel tQ them: ^ 
they made slaves of the Israelites. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Shepherd. — A man who takes care of sheep. 

Pit, — A deep place in the earth, deeper than 
fk cellar. 

Drugs, — Substances used for medicine. 

Famine, — Scarcity of food. 

Spies. — Dishonest people, who go about with a 
secret intention to learn what they can concerning 
others, and afterwards, to relate what they have 
seen of other people's conduct. — Spies frequently 
~ intend to injure those whose actions they observe ; 
they seldom undertake such business from mere 
impertinence ; they'are commonly hired by some 
enemy or tyrant, who wishes to control, or to injure 
those who are watched by spies. 

Prostration. — Respect shown to great men by 
lying down at their feet. This is done now in 
some CQuntries. — Persons among us, who wish to 
show r^spect to others, only bend their bodies, or 
bow ; but in Asia, princes, and men in hisfh sta- 
tions, expect that those who visit thei^ii will pros- 
trate themselves before them. 

Posteritif.-r-Thoae who live after us. 

Slave,— A person wto V& o\3kV\^ Vi^^'^^^ist 
another without pay ^ vlio cwl ^^ Tka'^siS!is^'^'^^o& 
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may be bought and sold, like a horse, or any other 
aiumal. The man who owns the slave is his ma»^ 
ter. 

In the Bible, slaves are often called bondmen, 
and bondwomen. Persons who are not slaves, are 
frtemen. There have been slaves every where, 
at all times. There are not so many slaves now, 
in the world, as there have been. Every year 
there are more and more freemen : perhaps in a 
few years there will be no slaves at all. 

Negroes are now slaves in the United States, amd 
in the West Indies. 

The Spaniards when they went to live in the 
West India Islands, treated the poor natives so 
badly, that they almost ^1 died ;. then there were 
not enough people to do the work^ so the Spa- 
niards went to Africa, and stole, and bought raen^. 
and carried them to the West Indies. This was 
more than two hundred years ago. Since then^ 
there have been many negro slaves in different parts 
of America. 

Some of these slaves are treated kindly, and 
made very happy ; some are treated cruelly, and 
made very miserable. 



MOSES. 



The Egyptians treated the Israelites so cruelly, 
that they began to be afraid the Hebrews would 
treat them in the same manner. The king of 
Egypt ordered that all the little boys, born among 
the Hebrews, should be killed as soon as they were< 
bom, and that the little girls might be left alive; 
so that in a few years there might be no Hebrew 
men; and that the girls when grown up, should 
marry Egyptian husbands ; that in time there 
should be no Hebrews. 

One of the Hebrew women had a little boy. She 
made a cradle, and hid it among the tall rushes, or 
flags, which grow by th^ water side. One day the 
king's daughter came to the place where the infant 
was hidden, to wash herself in the river ; she saw 
the cradle, and sent her maid, who was with her, to 
fetch it to her. 

The maid carried it to the princess, and the little 
boy cried ; the princess pitied him ; she said, ^^ this 
is one of the Hebrews' children ;" and she sent her 
maid for a nurse to take care of the child. The maid 
went to the child's mother ; the princess gave her 
the child, and bid her take cai^ oiC Vsltdl^ T\ift ^^^va8• 
cess called his name Moses. 
Moses grew finely, and \\ie ^tvsx^^'w^ V^k^ ^5Ksa 
taught very well, and Yiegce^ u^ ^ ^v^^^^^^"^ 
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man. When Moses had become a man, he one day 
saw the Hebrews very hard at work, and he saw one 
of the Egyptians strike a Hebrew ; he was apgry 
at this ; and as nobody was near to hinder him, he 
killed the Egyptian, and hid him in the sand. 

Soon after, Moses saw two Hebrews fighting to- 
gether; he went to them, and tried to part them ; 
but one of them said, ^^ Do you intend to kill me, 
as 3''ou killed the Egyptian?'^ Moses was afraid 
when he heard this. Soon after, the king heard 
that Moses had killed an Egyptian, and the king 
determined to kill Moses. Therefore, Moses went 
away to Midian, another country* 

When Moses was in Midian, he was one day sit- 
ting by a well, when seven young women came 
thither to draw water for their fattor^ sheep. In 
those days, voung women took care of sheep. Mo- 
ses helped them, and they went home and told their 
father of it. llieir father, whose name was Je- 
thro, desired them to call Moses into the house, 
that he might thank him, and give him some fooc. 

When they had called Moses, he went into t};e 
house ; Jethro afterwards invited him to live witii 
him I and Moses married one of Jethro's daut^b • 
ters ; her name was Zipporah. Moses took r .> e 
of sheep, for his father-in-law. While Moses 1? \ c;tj 
in Midian, the king of Egypt died; and the })'*or 
Hebrews suffered many hardships ; - and (rod f >)iiei! 
them. 

God sent a messenger to Moses, to te^l '/.-. 

how unhappy the Hebrews were, and that he ricir.; 

they should leave Egypt, ;jixv^ ^oVi^j^x^^^ v-^^Nvt^. 

try of Canaan, where t\ieit ^^x\\et ^^<i^\».^\\N9A-, 

and thatt Moses must go \>«.cVl tft 'E*^'^^ ^^^-^^ 

^ith hLs countrymen to Can^^Ti, «cA V^\^> nJws^sv^ 
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torn out the people who now lived in Canaan. 
After this, because God commanded him, Moses 
took his wife, and his children, and returned to 
Egypt. 

Moses had a brother in Egypt, whose name was 
Aaron. Aaron was very glad to see Moses ; Moses 
told Aaron all that God had commanded ; and Aa* 
ron was glad to assist Moses to help the Hebrews. 
. The two brothers called the Hebrew men together, 
and told them that Grod pitied them, and that they 
must all go to Canaan. The people were grateful 
to God, and they bowed their heads, and worship- 
ped, or praised God. 

Moses did as God had told him. He went to the 
kii^, and begged that the people might go into the 
desert to worship God ; but the king would not al- 
low the Hebrews to leave their work. He gave 
them miore work, and treated them worse than 
ever. God brought many plagues upon the Egyp- 
tians^ because they had injured the Hebrews. 

Some time after, Moses and Aaron bid all the 
Helnrews take their sheep, and all the things in 
their houses, and all their children, and march out of 
Egypt. The Egyptians were willing that the He- 
brews should go, because they believed that the 
Hebrews had caused them a great deal of trouble, 
and they were afraid they might cause much more. 

The Hebrews did as Moses and Aaron com- 
manded. They left Egypt; four hundred and 
thirty years after their father Jacob went thither. 
Sewtaly men went into Egypt — six hundred thou- 
saad men departed out of E»^^X. ^«^v\«^>SEifiaft.^ 
were women and children. 
Tfce Hebrews always aft«^«cd&ioai^^ ^SsaaX^^^ 
Hmtday of the year, ou w\uc\i <!ae^ ^«o^^ ^^^ "^ 
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Egypt. This feast was called the feast of the 
Passover. God showed the Israelites the way they 
must take ; he went before them as a cloud in the 
day, and a fire in the night. 

Though the Egyptian people allowed the He- 

. brews to go, the king ivas not willing they should 

go ; and when he heard that they were gone^ he 

was angry, and determined to go after them, and to 

punish them. 

The king took with him a great number of men, 
and followed the Hebrews. .When the Egyptians 
came to the place where they were, near to the 
Red Sea,' the Hebrews were very much afraid, but 
Moses told them God would save them. 

The Hebrews passed over a dry place of the 
Red Sea, which the waters left. The Egyptians 
followedafter them; but the waters flowed back, 
and drowned all the Egyptians. When they were 
safe on the other side, the Hebrews looked back, 
and saw the dead bodies of the Egyptians; they 
felt very grateful to God who had preserved them. 
Moses sung a beautiful song in praise of God. His 
sister Miriam played on an instrument called the 
timbrel ; and all the women played upon timbrels, 
and danced for joy, and sun? praises to God. €rod 
gave them food to eat in the wilderness ; and he 
gave them the ten commandments; and laws, 
about what they should eat, and wear, and how 
they should worship him. They wandered abont 
in the wilderness forty years. They had many 
wars with people who stopped them as they march- 
es/ along, and their leadet Moae^, died when they 
came ia sight of Canaan. 
God told them, if t\iey N»ete V\Oftft^>^ ^^>^\ 
paai3b them, and that VI thiey witxe ^qo^>^^^w^« 
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bb itWf be would make them hsppj. Be toU 
ttem if they were wicked, and heciuae good after* 
waidiy he would fomve them. He tdls all peopk 
•D ; Jesus ChHst told ihem so many yean afkr 
Moses dled^ and It has always happened so to every 
bddy. 

tkkte Atosesf died, he went op into a high hill^ 
calted mount Piagah, and saw the country wh&te the 
Hebrews weretoiive. Here Moses praised God^ 
ind blessed the people, and died. The people Were 
kfEBcted, and mourned fbr him very inuch t they 
kad been very wicked, had troubled him often; 
aow they were grieved to lose such a benefiu9U>r 
Hod friend. Aarcm had died before. 

After Moses died, Joshua took dare of the He- 
brews | he went with them into Canaan. They 
weie <Mtged to kill a great many people, who liv- 
ed there, before they could have the pountry ; at 
length tlvey tool^ possession of it, attd lived there 
ttHMoy hundred years. 

TW cimntry of Canaan was afterwards called 
Jbdtmi it is now called I^estine ; and hi in Tvae* 
liey, in Asilu It is easy to find npon a map where 
mse events happened. This part o( the histogr 
ef the Hebrews is to befomid m the Old Testae 
Iftent, in different chi^iters, from die beg^ntdng of 
fbebo^of Exodus, to the twoiQr-third <Jiapter ef 
tfse book of Jeahna* 

Q 



HOUSES. 



A great deal of work must be done to build a 
bouse. Many men must labour, many things must 
be usedy many trades be employed. 

The labourer digs the cellar, he lays a floor of 
stone to it, and he makes walls of stone. 

The walls of the house, and the chimneys, are 
made next ; they are made of bricks and stone ; if 
the house is very fine the stone is marble. The 
bricks and stobe are cemented or fastened togetkeri 
with mortar. 

The house is divided into stories^ and into rooms; 

large beams are laid under the floors, and posts of 

wood divide the rooms. The floors are made of 

boards ; the walls and the ceiling are covered with 

plaister ; the windows are made of glass ; the doors 

are sometimes made of wood called mahogany; 

sometimes the doors are made of white wood, and 

painted. When the house is quite finished, the 

walls are covered with paper, the ceilings are 

washed with lime ; the doors and the shutters are 

hung upon iron hinges, they are fastei^d by hooks, 

holts, locks, and keys, and many parts of the house 

are covered with paint oi ^\^««oX <i.^w«%* TVnr 

roof is covered with pieces oi ^^X^. '^V^ ^nss^^a 

which are laid in the cdlax^ w^ ^xx^owx^'l ^^^as:^ 
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at some distance from die house; they are brooglil 
in carts by the labourer to die place where dieyar« 
wanted. Stones are a natural pfoductkm. 

The ba8emeni or lowest part of the hoose is 
made of stones. 

Bricks. — Bricks are not found ready made.^-^ 
The brickmaker makes them. ChUdMufthYveseea 
that soft and blueish clay which is used to draw 
out grease. There are large places, kmgar and 
wider than a street, covered with this clay$ wttter 
is mixed with the clay, which makes it sol^ like the 
dough of whidi bivead. is made* feapL^ fp to die 
place where so much of this clay is fioimd ; tbe^r 
make what is called a brick yard, and place in it a 
very large kind of oven. The oven is colled a 
brick-kiln, and is made to bake bricks. Bricks are 
made like little loaves. Bread is put into pftna 
to hake ; clay is put into little woodaoi boxes palled 
moulds, if you look at brii^s you will s^ that 
they are all alike ; the clay becomes a Utde dry an 
Imrd.in the boxes, then it is taken odt^ ajid baked 
till the bricks are red and hard. 

Thebricks are then sold U> persims who wan| 
them. 

JMbrfoer, is madeoflime, sand, and the hair of 
animals i the hair which is scraped off o( shoe leath- 
er is put into the mortar. Lime is at first stones, a 
Idnd of very hard chalk. The lime stones are 
burned in a great fire till they become that white 
powder, whidi you see. The lime is put into bar- 
ms and. sold. 

ne beams of the hou&e N?«t^ Xssa^VRS^S'^ssft^ 
ftee is cut off witlji apaxe (torn iBoft twiv.\ "^.[^ 
bnmches are cut off, tihe\>axV V»tsj!LOT.^^s»Sw^ 
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lound trunk U inade square. These aqaape logs 
•re called timber. Some logs are sawed into 
boards, these are fastened together with naiU* 

QiaUy is made with sand and ashes, and some 
other substances, melted together. The squares 
of i^ass used in windows, are called panes ^ they 
»re cut with a diamoi^fjl* A knUie will not cut glass. 

The labcNurer, the brickmaker, the bricklayer 
or mason, the carpenter or nian who works on 
wood, the glaaer, the painter, the locksmith, the 
blacksmith, whp fuini^he^ hinges and nails, all work 
upon a house. 

£XPI«ANAH0N8. 

The top of a house is the roof. 

The lowest p^ of the house is the hoiememt. 

The lowest part of a thing— rthat part on whicl| 
the upper part rests, is the base or basis. 

Thedoorof a house has sometimes a little roof 
projecting over it, this little roof is supported by 
pillars ; this is 9, portico. Sometimes the half of a 
pillar is set flatly against a house, not to support any 
thing, but to make the house look better. These 
half pillars are cMeA pilasters. 

Tne top of the pillar is called the capitaL 
: The foot or base of the pillar is thcpedestat, 

Tlie post wliich stsoids qn tl^e pedestal is the 
ahaft. 

The little pillars or posts which are set at the aid 
oiTr/ie stairs are coniiaoii^ ^«J\fedi hafn^eT%w — ^Ban:* 
ister is not the rl^t name/\X ^\w»2\^\ife \«»liMft«r ^ 
all the balusters togetiiw maJisft a^Xsi^rnVs^^ 
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Sometiiiies the cdlioifof a room is flat; tome- 
times it is hollowed like the inside of aa egg shell; 
this is a vaulted odlin^ 

Houses^ cfaorclies, or any kind of builifii^ are 

The art of building houses, churches, &;c. is 
0grckiitfiwtt. 

The person who lays out the plan of ahooseias 
a lady draws out a pattern on a piece of paper, is 
an oreAt tec#. 

^ Ceg^iUdy ttot only means the top of a pillar, it 
means the top or head df anything That part of 
athSng which is of die greatest importance is the 
coptlaifpart. The lai^gest city <^ a coontiy is its 
Gojntof. 

Money is jionietimes called capiiat 

Thercmndtop of a building is called a 4tmier ; 
■ Domey sometimes meatis hcuse. 

• Aimiesfic, meapsbdongingtoahoaseji^dia an!- 
asab which live nbwA a hmse are domntic ani- 
mals. Servants are iltmietltct, Of p^tebdbnging 
to the AuBiily,in the Astese. 

Ct^^ — A little building ndsed on dieroof of 
another building. 

S<ptre.*— The-top of a steepb; wUd| is uQ sad 
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SALT. 



Tjgi salt which we cat with <w mei| ii lamMl 
«Inmt emy where, lli^wi^ of di^ great eceM( 
lii sislt. People collect a great quantkjr qf walit 

Cd pl^cftk so- diat ttw^ water evaporates aad 
Lires iihe ^alt. 

A child could make salt io this way. Takefp^ip 
saltwater in a sauceTi set it in the sun; the wat e r 
will diry up in time, and leave little partidi^ oC 
ssit sticking about.the saocer. 

S<N«||e coifo^es are very te iirom the sea, but in 
these eountrmi there are mines of sait^ Go4 
l(new th^ sab would preserve many things wlvch 
men woulid want to keep, and thatit wof^ makli, 
their £Dpd taste agreeably; so he has given it to all 
parts of our wondj that men might have it every 
ifrhere. 

Cofieeiatheseedofaplant Good coffee oomea 
from Aralua, and from the West India Islands 
Tea is the leaves of a plant. 
Molasses andsugar^ are made from the juice of 
the sugar can^. Sugar cane is a kind of grass, it 
has stalks much larger and taller than our grass $ 
when these stalks are ground in a mHl the juice 
runs out. People boil the juice and make molat- 
ses and sugar. Sugar caxie ^o^N%\\i>ckKA.^^c9Qs^xs»^ 
We, in the United States, ««neL %\ive» ^w^ ^^xn^ 
which grow ia owe covmXty, x» lOsx^Nroxok waax^ 
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be West Indies, and to some qtherplace» where 

*e is sugar, and our ships bring back sugar aiK| 

ee^ and odierthingt which grow in those coiui* 

s. 

The things which are sent away in our shipa are 

ed exports* The thbgs which are broiigfac 

k are imports. 

iugar and salt are in little pieces^ called crystals. 

£ings which can be melted, and which grovf 
d when they are cooled, have shapes of th^ 
ly called crystoh. The same substance al^ 
fs forms crystals of the same shape, l^e 
itals of water, which 14 snow, are white lilbi 

\ but the pieces, or crystals of snow, are nof 
ped like the little crystals of salt Itm cry»r 

of salt, are not like die crystals of sog^. Vft 
not percieve the exact 8luipc« of thttM 
lioat a microscope. 
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THE SENSES. 



Snofo, hmingy smelling, taitiiig, ^fe^ng^ «y« 
the tens^ : God Sas provUted for the ytificntfam 
of all these senses, iiif goodness may inrinwi -be 
percdvedinallthatHehasniade; tat iniiollNiig 
more diao in those enjoymeiits whieh canocn bt 
bought with money, and which ^ rich and thepoor 
tqiaaiJly possess. The beaniifiil cokNirs orfha 
doods, the animals, the flowers, and ^ mansMd^ 
are given to every eye. Tlie|irimaiy,crori|iB8l 
colours are, red, «»ange, yellow, green, bbiey Wk 
gp, and videt. 

There are agreeable soonds prodoced by eveiy 
moiang thing. The water as it runs, the wind aa 
it blows, tl^ trees as they wave tbetr b r and i es, 
the birds, and every hannlMs animal, and particn*! 
larly the voices of men, convey ds^j^^ffiil soimda 
totheear. 

Some substances have disagreeable smdb ; these 

are designed to inform us, tiuit too much of th^mi 

inhaled too kmg, mi|^ hurt us$ Godlmsgiveii 

some sweet odours to refresh and please us. Odomr, 

it what is commonly called the smell, or ^pcrtene^ 

of a tfaiitg. Sulphur, \ma % <tejeF^«tH^ ^k^oogi,,-^ 

Jloaes, have ayragroiil od«M* VwBftf»ft«w%«i^ 

oromMiiCf aatlKM of dBSMMnoawAwtoKlr ''^^wi 
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tubftmces which aflford odour^ are ojorifefous tab* 
itances. 

There are different tastes. We taste with the 
mouth. We sometimes say the palate — by that, 
we mean the part of the mouth and throat which 
tastes. If we like the taste of a thing, we say it is 
palatable^ if it cannot be eaten, it is umpakUahle. 
The taste of any substance is its jUwour. Fla- 
vours are various — sweet, sour, bitter, pungent, 
salt, insipid. 

Sugar is sweet — lemon is sour — wormwood is 
bitter — ^mustard is hot, or pungent — rice istiutjiuf. 
insipid, means having very little flavour. 

Among the things which are taken into thestom* 
ach by man, some taste very well, and do him good; 
aome do him harm ; some n^ake him sick when 
lie is well, and others make him well when he is 
sick* Those which make the sick well, are medi^ 
pmeM. Those substances which kill people, when 
•wallowed, dxepoisrms. 

We feel in every part of our bodies. 

Whatever the organs of sense feel, is a ^enso^ton. 
The prick of a pin -is a painful sensation. The 
kiss oif one who loves us, and whom we love, b a 
fweet sensation* 

Sensations 9ie not thoughts. Thoughts belong 
to the mind. Sensations to the body. 

It is easy to tell the difference between a things 
a iioiHght or idea^ and a word. 

A things may be perceived by the senses. A 
iMMue is a thing. When we do not see It, or hear 
«f it, we can think of it. There is not a house'm 
pur Bunds; there is the idea of ^ Wi»ft. ^^ ^co^ 
fdea is, whatever is in the nund NfYuea^msok^xiiub^ 
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A wf wiie HHUi, Mr. Locke, aaid this-Hi ! 
child can understand it 

Tlie letten, h-o-a-s-e, make a word; wecai 
it when it is printed or written ; we hear it wh 
is spoken; the seeing, or the hearing of it, prei 
to our minds tlie idea of a house. 

Wordg are the signs of our ideat. 
> GroMMOTi is not about things 5 it is about wc 



KNOWX4EDGI:. 



Ocs minda feel and think; our bodies do not 
tduok* Tha« are two sorts of beings. Thos^ 
wiuch live and think ; and those which do not live 
and diink. 

S011I9 spirit, mind, irUeUect^ are names of that 
uriiich Uves and thinks. 

God, who created all, is a spirit. He has given 
mind to many creatures which he has made; but 
to many he has not given mind. 

All that we can know* is about God, and about 
the things which he has made. He has made the 
heavens^ which we see over our heads, and all the 
bright lights that are there ; he has made us, and 
has pla<^ us in this world; and he has made us 
able to learn a great deal about the things which are 
in our world. 

There are three sorts of things which we see 
here— ^uiimals, plants, and minerals. 

Animals are Uving creaturies. Plants grow, but 
.do not feel, that we know of. 

Minerals are all the substances found below the 
smr&ce of the earth. 

Besides these, there is water, air, thunder, fire, 
aad^hr. 

*8ee Stemurt'a DfssertatUmme&se^ V^^^tt^sw^'iKm. 
«r 4» aQ^«l02»edia Britanuka. 
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tVe knowfunetbing about God. We kmnrfttt 
he 18 good, and wise, and that he can do what he 
pleases to do. The science which treats of God| 
is called neology. 

We know something of men's minds ; we know 
that we can learn many things; we know that 
we love some things, that we do not love other 
things, and that we remember some things. The 
history of the powers of men's minds^ and of the 
laws which govern minds, is called MetaphysicM* 

We know something of our own bodies; we 
know that we breathe, eat, and sleep ; that we feel| 
see, hear, smell, and taste. We knoiKr that w^ 
have bones, flesh, blood, and skin ; that we have 
limbs to move, and strength to move them^i^hat 
we have eyes, and ears, &c* An account of the 
different parts of the human body is Anatomy. 

We know something of animals, of man, qu^ 
drupeds, birds, fishes, insects, reptiles. The hit* 
tory of all animal life is Zoology, 

We know something of plants — ^that they have 
roots, trunks, stalks, leaves, flowers, seeds, and 
that these parts have various properties and useSi 
The natural history of vegetables is J^otany, 

We know something of the inside of the earthy 
something of minerals ; we know sand, chalk, clay^ 
iron, stones, sulphur. The history of minerals is 
Mineralogy. 

People have learned the history of a great many 
birds, how long they live, what they eat, how they 
build their nests, how many eggs they lay, what 
different countries difterent sorts inhabit. The na- 
tural history of birds \& OrultiKolog'ij. 
People have caugVa mwv^ V\xv^% ^"^ ^'Sti^^ ^«5 
know which are goodloeaX^^a.^ ^^'^ ^^^ 
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good ; what kinds live in the great ocean, and what 
uve in the rivers. The history of fishes is Ich- 
ihyohgy. 

All those beautiful shells which have so many 
colours, that are so smooth, and are of so many 
shapes, come out of the sea; once there ^erc 
living creatures in them. The history of shells is 
Conchology, 

We are acquainted with insects — tlie bees that 
make honey, the moschetos that sting us, the flies 
that buzz in our ears, the aphis, which crawls on 
the rose bush. The histery of insects is Entomo' 
logy. 

Some people have looked a long while at the 
sky ; they have looked there, with large glasses, 
called telescopes ; tliey have given names to the 
stars 5 they have counted tliem, have observed 
their places, and seen how fast, and how far they 
move.^ The history of the heavenly bodies is As- 
tronomy, 

Some people have been all round the world in 
ships, and have been backwards and forwards 
across the ocean. The art of guiding ships is call- 
ed Navigation, 

They have carried the things which grew in one 
country to another, they liiive brought back to their 
own country the things which are produced and 
are made in the country whither they went ; they 
have given money for what they have brought 
home, and iiave taken money for what they left 
behind. The change of commodities for money, 
is Commerce. t 

Some people never leave thek hornet \ tba^ sta?j { 
In the country, plough the fie\^^ ^5A«^ ^q^'s»^'3jsw^ 
horses^ aud sheep^ cut grass, «cid toaS«»RVvs ^^^"* 
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wheat; and corn, and reap it, and eat some of it, 
and sell some of it. The cultiyation of the fields^ 
is Agriculture. 

Some persons have seen a great many countries, ' 
and seas 5 they have learned what others know, 
of all the countries and oceans in the world ; they 
have drawn maps showing the places of the differ- 
ent countries, the rivers, the towns, the mountains, 
and the lakes. An account of the earth, is QeO' 
graghy. 

The history of thunder, fire, air, water, and 
light, is called Natural Philosophy. 

The noise of thunder, and the bright light which 
is seen when it thunders, is caused by Electricity, 

Dr. Franklin found out electricity. Fire is in 
every thing witli which we are acquainted, even in 
ice. Things which cause the feeling of heat have 
a great deal of fire in them ; things which cause 
the feeling of cold, have a smaller quantity of fire 
in them. Fire gives light, if there is enough of it ; 
another substance, called phosphorus, gives light. 
Perliaps children have seen old pieces of decayed 
wood which gave light 5 that light is given by phos- » 
phorus. I 

Light shows us the things which are about us, 
and gives them colour. Those things which can 
be seen, are visible ; those which cannot be seen, 
are invisible. Men and houses are visible — air is 
invisible. Sight is vision. The light which we 
see, comes from the sun, or from fires artificially 
produced. If the light comes straight to our eyes, 
it is direct — ^the light from the candle is direct. 
If the light comes tbrou^ mv^ ^xsJ^^vmsra^U is 
refracted-^atie light 'wVv\q\i cwbr& ^vi\«ga. ^'^ 
^ItiBB mndow, is re/racted, ot \>To>^fc\i,\i«MMaft\v 
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ed — ^part of the light is on the outside of the 
rj and part on ' the inside — the window 
or divides the light. 

light which fails upon a substance^ and does 
through it, is turned back^ or reflected, 
the candle is held to one side of the looking 
he light cannot be seen on the other ; the 
Iver on one side of the glass, prevents the 
om going through it — the light is reflected. 
history of light and vision, is called optics. 
^n of sight is the eye. The anatomy of 
! is very curious. The little spot in the 
of the eye is the pupil; the coloured circle 
iurrounds the pupil^ is the iris. 
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ALKAU. 



Substances which have a sour taste^ are acids. 
Some substances, added to acids, take the sour 
taste from them ; these are Alkalies. When cremn 
is sour, put a litde pearl ash into it, and it is no 
longer sour. Pearl ash is an Alkali. 

Pearl ash is made from the ashes of burnt wood. 
The ashes are covered with water ; the water soon 
becomes of the colour of coffee, it is strained off^ 
and is called ley. 

This ley is boiled till it evaporates ; at the bottom 
of the vessel in which the ley is boiled, are found 
vhe crystals of pot ash / from the pot ash is made 
the fine and white Alkali, called Pearl A»h. 



BREAD. 

Bread is made of flour, water, yeast, and a 
little salt ; when these substances are first mixed, 
the dough takes up a small space ; in a short time 
it begins to swell, or rise, and in a few hours it is 
fit to bake. Flour and water without yeast, is call- 
ed paste. 

The motion and swelling caused by yeast, is 
called fermentation. 

Yeast is mixed with hops, malt, and water, to 
make beer. What is called the working of beer^ 
isyermentaiion, 
J^ef'mentaiian — the motion «CLd «r^w\&\wi ^V 
certain substances, producedby t\«i»^ateM^^^'^^^^' 



SHOES. 



Look at the shoes on your feet. They are made 
of leather. 

Leather is the skio of dead animals, with the 
hair taken off. There are two parts to your shoe ; 
and two kinds of leather in it. The upper leather 
which covers the top of your foot, is of one kind, 
and the sole or bottom of the shoe is another. 

The upper leather of shoes is made of calf skin, 
or sheep skin, or seal skin. 

The sole leather is made of the skin of the cow, 
or ox. After the butcher has killed the animal, he 
strips off the skin, and sends it to the currier. The 
currier puts some lime upon it, which loosens the 
hair ; afterwards he lays the skin on a log, and 
scrapes it quite clean ; then he washes it, and dries 
it ; when it is dry, he colours, or makes it black ; 
and then it is fit for the shoemaker. The thick 
leather of which the sole is made, is the skin of 
the ox or cow. When the hair is taken off, the skin 
is tanned. Tanning is the trade of the tanner. 
Tanning is done with the bark of a tree, ground 
fine. The skin is put into water, and this ground 
bark is spread over it ; the leather is left in the 
bark and water, till it grows stiff and thick. 

Almost all children have put alum into their 
mouths ; they know that the alum draws the skin 
of the mouth, and makes vV. fe^ ^^^— ^>j;is5v. ^^^ "^^ 
bark draws tlie skin, otso\^Vi»?^^^« 

112 
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This property of some substances to draw up 
the parts of other things, and make them harder 
and thicker, is called nstringency. Alum is a«- 
tringent, and oak bark is astringent. 

The tanned leather is used for the soles of shoes, 
and some other purposes. 

The currier, the tanner, and the shoemaker, 
are all obliged to labour for us, before we can have 
shoes. 



METALS. 



Gold. Lead. 

Silver. Tin. 

Copper. Quicksilver. 
Iron. 

Ear rings are made of gold. Thimbles and 
spoons of silver. Cents are made of copper. 
The horses' shoes are made of iron. The spout is 
made of lead. Candlesticks, pans, and watering- 
pots are made of tin. The back of the looking 
glass is covered with quicksilver. 

These are all metals. Metals come out of the 
ground. 

People dig into the earth to find metafs. 

The place where metals can be found, is called 
a mine. The metal is found in the mine, mixed 
witli dirt, stones, and some other substances ; when 
the metal is found, mixed in this manner, it is call- 
ed an ore. 

Gold is the heaviest of all metals ; it weighs 
more than nineteen times as much as water weighs. 
That is, a cup full of gold would be more heavy 
than nineteen cups, filled with water. 

Silver is eleven times heaviei \\vaLii>N^«t. 
Copper is nearly nine times \«^NSftx ^^jjs^'wsX'eiv 
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Iron is eight times heavier than water. 

Lead is twelve times heavier than water. 

Tin is seven times heavier than water. 

Quicksilver is fifteen times heavier than water. 

Steelj of which scissors, knives, and many other 
thingsvure made, is prepared from iron — -just such 
black iron as the stove — it is made so srooothy 
bright, and sharp, by a particular manner of work- 
ing it. 

Brass, of which knockers^ bell handles, little 
thimbles, and a great many other things, are made, 
is itself made of copper, and another whitish sub- 
stance, called zinc. The copper and zinc are 
melted together, and become brass, 

('hildren often melt lead, and pour it into differ- 
ent shapes. If the melting lead is kept for a con- 
siderable time over the fire, a quantity of small 
scales may be perceived floating upon the surface 
of it; if the lead remain a long time upon the 
fire, the whole of it will be changed to tliese scales ; 
they will become a fine powder. The powder of 
burnt metals, (for all except gold and silver, may 
be burnt by long continued heat,) is called calx. 

The plural of calx, is calces. 

Tlie calces of lead prepared in one way, become 
red lead ; prepared in another way, they become 
wJiite had. 

The white paint which is put upon houses is a 
mixture of oil and white lead. 

Metals and glass arc brilliant ; that is, tliey 
shine when they are in the light. The light passes 
through the glass ; it is transparent, L^ght does 
not pass through the meta\ •, \X \s opaq[u.e. 
Metals are the heaviest subsXaco^^^ v«\iv3ci «i^ 
^own in the world. TaKe a ^\<ice ^^ V^^^^ V^^ 
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ai big as a dollar, in one hand, and a dollar in the 
other — ^which is the heaviest ? Metals are heavy. 

Take a hammer, and a little piece of brick — 
fltrike the brick with the hammer — the brick flies 
into a thousand little particles. Take a piece of 
lead, beat it with the hammer, it spreads larger and 
larger, the longer it is beaten. This property of 
spreading under the hammer is malleability, A 
substance which spreads, when it is beaten, is maU 
hahle. The brick is not malleahle, it is brittle. 
Lead is malleable. All metals are malleable. One 
name for a hammer^ is mallet, 

Metals can be drawn out to wire. . Iron and 
brass, and gold wire, are used for many purposes. 
When a lump of any substance can be drawn out 
into a string, it is ductile. Molasses, when it is boiled 
becomes hard — a lump of it can be pulled out very 
long, and can be twisted, without breaking. In the 
same manner, a lump of gold, iron, or brass, can be 
drawn into wire. Gold can be drawn to a wire as 
fine as a hair. 

Metals are ductile. 

This sticking together of the parts of a substance 
is called cohesion, or tenacity. Sand has no tena- 
city, but gold has. 

Metals will melt — a lump of wax, or of snow, 
will melt very quickly, it takes a longer time, and 
hotter fire to melt metals than to melt snow. 

Melting, is fusion. 

Substances which melt are fusible. Some sub* 
stances when they are put into the fire, fall to pow- 
der as wood, which falls to the powder, called ashes, 
A substance which iscViOft^^^Xi^ %i^ Vi^^^^^^^s» 
ca/cined. 
Metah are fusible* 
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A metal is a brilliant, opaquCy heavy ^malieable, 
ductile J and fusible mineral, 

Metals are found in all countries. Some coun* 
tries produce much greater quantities than others. 
Very little gold is found in Europe; Asia pro- 
duces some, Africa more, and the gold mines of 
South America more than every other part of the 
world. There is a great deal of silver also in 
South America. The richest gold and silver mines' 
are in Potosi, in the country of Peru. 



MONEY. 



Look at a silver dollar. Once that dollar was 
in the mine. Some people went there and found 
the silver ore; they carried it to a large oren, call- 
ed a furnace, where was a very hot fire. The fire 
melted the silver, which ran out from the other 
tilings mixed with it : tliey did not melt, so the sil- 
ver was found by itself, pure. The pure silver is 
too soft to be used by itself, without the addition of 
some other metal to make it a little harder. 

A small quantity of some other metal is added 
to the silver : this is called alloy. 

The metal used for money is carried to a place 
called the mint : there it is cut into small pieces 
and weighed. Every true dollar weighs exactly so 
much ; every half dollar weighs half as much as a 
whole dollar. 

The piece of silver intended for the dollar, or 
half dollar, is then stamped. Children have seen 
a watch seal, and have seen the figure upon the 
watch seal stamped upon sealing wax. In the 
same manner, the head of liberty, the letters, and 
thtt date of the year, which may be seen on eagles, 
doUars, and cents, are stamped upon them. Metal 
money, which has this stamp, is called coin. Bank 
not^ are pieces of paper, xiaeA. i'Oi \iv^\«^ * ^^^a^ 
people, who have a great c^mrXVj QllTStfs«>s?i>^^'^ 
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together in a place called the bank: here they fte«p 
the cots; but in order to have money to use^ th^ 
furnish people with a great many pieces of papery 
which have written upon them the value of all the 
money which is in that bank that sends out the 
notes. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Purey means without mixture. We say dear 
brandy, when we mean brandy alone. 

That is not right : it is pure brandy. Water 
alone, in a glass, is pure water ; brandy alone, in a 
glass, is pure brandy ; mix the Drandy and water 
together — then, neither the brandy nor water are 
pure. 



SPANIARDS. 



The silver mines of South America belong to 
the Spaniards. People think if they have a great 
deal of money they shall be happy. Some money 
is necessary; we cannot have what we want, unless 
we can buy it. But if we have much more money 
than we need, we are not happier for it. We 
should take care of our money, and not spend it 
foolislily^ but we should not love it too much — if 
we do, we shall become avaricious. 

Some people believe if they have money, that it 
makes them of more importance than if they had * 
it not ; they believe that they need not try to make 
themselves agreeable ; that they need not do any 
work ; that they need not improve their minds, or 
leani any thing. Just so the people of Spain 
thought, when they had got a great quantity of gold 
from South America. They had so much money, 
they knew they could send to the poorer countries 
of Europe, and buy whatever they wanted. 

They left off making what is necessary to wear ; 

they left off cultivating the ground; and they left 

off improving their minds ; and so, while all the 

people of other countries were ^tovivci^motft vcidusr 

triouSf more learned, and mote te«^^c\ai5\^>'^oRSR. 

rich Spaniards were becoming u\ot^ vfiX^-j^'s^^'^^ *^'^'' 

S 
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norant, more proud, and more despicable, than any 
other people of Europe. 

The way that the Spaniards came to possess 
these mines was this. 

DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

About three hundred and twenty years ago, 
there lived a very wise man, named Christopher 
Columbus. He was born at Genoa, a city of Italy. 
He thought a great deal about this world that we 
live in; he believed that it was round, like an 
orange ; he believed that men could sail all round 
it. A fly could creep round an orange, and come 
back to the place from which he set out. Columbus 
believed that men could sail round the world in a 
ship, and come back to the place whence they set 
out ; he believed if they would try to do this, they 
would find some countries, which the people of Eu- 
rope had never seen, or heard of. 

At that time, Europe, Asia, and Africa, were 
known ; they all lie on one side of the globe. — 
What was on the other side, none of the people 
knew. Columbus wanted to go and see, but he 
could not go, unless he had several ships and ma- 
ny men with him. These things cost a great deal of 
money. No person had so much money to give 
away, so Columbus was obliged to ask the king of 
some country to procure him the men, money, and 
ships that be wanted. Kings can have the use of 
such things, in the countries which they govern. 

Columbus applied to the government of his own 
country first — afterwards to theVitk^ o^ ¥!A!k!^<aa!i^ 
sad the king of J'ortugal. TVi\a ^oN«iwaRi!X, wA. 
fhese kings, did not choose to WifX CoVwciaoac— 
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At last he went to Spain. The name of the king 
of Spain was Ferdinand^ the name of the queen 
was Isabella. Queen Isabella was very much 
pleased with the plan of Cojunibus ; she hoped he 
would find the countries he expected to find, and 
she tried very much to persuade the king to give 
Columbus such things as he wanted. 

The king promised to give Columbus what was 
necessary, if Columbus would promise to give him 
the greater part of the valuable things he might 
find. Cohunbus promised to do this. The king 
gave him three ships, and what he wanted be- 
sides. In the month of August the ships sailed—^ 
a great number of people went to the water side, to 
Me them set sail. They felt very curious to know 
whither they would go, and what they would find. 

When the sailors got far out of the sight of land, 
a great way into the Atlantic Ocean, they began to 
be afraid ; they wanted to go back to Spain, and 
refiised to obey Columbus. But Columbus per- 
suaded them to wait a little, longer, and a few weeks 
after they left Spain, they came to the Bahama 
Islands, and afterwards to the larger islands, now 
called Cuba and Hispaniola. 

The people bf these islands were not white, like 
the men of Europe, nor black, like the natives of 
Africa. These men were surprised when they saw 
the Spaniards. Columbus returned to Spain. — 
The king and queen were very glad when they 
heard of the new country he had found. They sent 
him back again, and sent many other ships ; these 
discovered all the islands now called the West la- 
dies, and the large country of South America. 
The Spaniards took these co\ititn!^%lQt^€vc ^^wo^^ 
40£f every thing they couLd &ud m ^«ni* ^\>qk) 
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found great quantities of gold and silver, and treats 
ed the poor natives very cruelly, in hopes that the 
natives would tell them of still more gold and silver 
than they had found. 

The kings of other countries sent out ships to 
America, till in time America was all known to the 
people of Europe. 

People came from the different countries of Eu- 
rope, to different parts of America. They found no 
towns, and pleasant fields, and fine gardens ; they 
found only woods, and wild men, and wild animals. 
The men were called Indians^ because they looked 
somewhat like the people who live in India^ a 
country of Asia. 

There were a great many Indians then — now 
there are a very few. In two hundred years, there 
have become more and more white men — fewer 
and fewer Indians. 

The Spaniards were not only cruel to the poor 
Indians, but they were cruel also to Columbus, 
who had made them so rich. 

They did not make Columbus happy ; he died 
before he was an old man ; he was very willing to 
die, because he was unhappy. 

Christopher Columbus discovered America in 
the year 1492. 



Government, It is lu^t easy to give children an 

idea of government. That which governs us, is 

that which causes us' to obey. In a school7 the 

master, or mistress, tells tVie ^c\\o\^x^ ^^oaX^!B»3 

must do, and iliey do what tViey m^ \o\^\a^^*- 

The master governs y the children o\>«^' 
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I large country like the United States of Ain€- 
rhere we live, there are a great number of peo- 
they obey laws, which are made by some wise 
imong them. The wise men are the ruleri. 
people choose the rulers, and then they do 
the rulers command them to do. 
e rulers form the government. 

S 2 



OIL. 



There are difierent kinds of oil. Animals pro- 
duce oil. Vegetables produce oil; and there is 
fossil oil. 

The oil which is burnt in tlie lamp^ is found in 
the whale. The whale is a very large iish. More 
than sixty barrels of oil have been taken from one 
whale. Men go out in ships, on purpose to catch 
the whide. 

Every child, almost, has seen a fish hook. Three 
of these hooks, of a very large size, are fastened 
together, like a fork with three points. This in- 
strument is called a harpoon. The people who go 
out to catch the whale, carry some harpoons with 
them. The harpoon has not a handle ; it is fastened 
to a rope. When a whale swims by a ship, the 
whale catchers make fast one end of the rope, 
which has the harpoon fastened to the other end, 
and throw the harpoon with a great deal of force at 
the whale. The harpoon sticks fast into the whale, 
as a fork thrown at a child, would stick into him. 

The whale feels the pain ; he tries to get away, 

but the sharp hooks of the harpoon hold him ; he 

is drawn towards the ship by a strong rope ; the 

men jump out into \iUVe boats -^ they take great 

koives, and cut the wWke m \\^cfe^s ^^^ ^^vSx^^ 

the w/iale^s flesh ail the oAvlhej «wv,m^^>^v>x^^ 
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to barrels, bring it home, and sell it. It is burnt 
in lamps to Ught houses, shops, and streets. 

Many plants produce oil. In France, Italy, and 
some other cotmtries, grows a tree called the olive. 
The fruit of tlie olive lucks like a green plum — it 
has a stone on the inside like a plum stone. Olives 
are brought to this country in bottles. 

When the fresh olive is squeezed, many drops 
of oil run out of it ; many olives make a great deal 
of oil. This oil is brought to America — it is some- 
times called sweet oil ; it is eateu upon salad, and 
many other things. 

The seed of the plant called ^ox, contains oil— 
this is commonly called linseed oil. The painter 
mixes his paint with linseed oil. 

In Asia, there are springs of oil — ^the oil is called 
naptha. It is of a dark colour like molasses. 



AFRICA. 



Those children in this country, who have seen 
a globe, or a map of the world, have seen those four 
large divisions, called quarters of the world, £u* 
rope, Asia, Africa, and America. They know 
that they live in America ; and if they look very 
carefully, the^ will see what oceans, and seas, a 
ship must saifover^ to carry them to any other part 
of the world. 

Many ships have been sent from America, and 
from Europe, to Africa ; but they had been sent 
for a long time, before any of the people who went 
in them, got much acquainted with the Africans. 
A few years ago, the people of £urope began to 
wish to know more about die Africans; so a num- 
ber of persons formed a company called the African 
Association, on purpose to learn what they could 
concerning them; to find out if the Europeans 
could do them any good ; and also to try if they 
could carry on any business with them. 

The African Association hired a man by the 
name of Mungo Park, to travel very far into Afri- 
ca, to get what knowledge he could. 

Mungo Park was a very bold, courageous man ; 
he was not afraid of any iVvm^ m\\\ov3X^«!A. ^^s»&^*^ 
he WELS very patient ; couVd be^x «l ^<i^\. ^^s^^^Sar 
^'gue^ and was very pera^veivft^. 
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One day M ungo Park had no food ; he could find 
no house, nor any thing fit to eaj; the rain fell fast, 
and the wind blew violently. 

Wild animals are found in great numbers at a 
distance from the habitations of men. Where there 
are many houses, and people, there are no wild 
beasts ; the animals which live with men are tame^ 
and are called domestic animals. Children have 
no reason to be afraid of wild beasts, when they are 
in towns. 

But Mungo Park had great reason to be afraid ; 
he jv^as alone in the woods of Africa, where there 
are lions and tigers. He tliought the safest place 
for him would be among the branches of a tree ; 
so he took the saddle and bridle from liis horse, 
which he let go loose, that he might find some 
grass to eat ; and began to climb a tree, under 
which he had been lying, to rest himself. 

Just at this moment, a negro woman saw him.— - 
She had been working in the fields far from her 
home. Women, in Africa, work in the fields. The 
negro woman saw that Mungo Park looked tired 
and anxious. She could not speak English, nor 
could he speak her language well, but he understood 
it a little, so he made her understand that he was 
hungry, and she knew that a white man had no 
home in her country. 

She had a very lund heart, so she told Mr. Park, 
if he would follow her, she would make him com- 
fortably. She took up his saddle and bridle, that 
they might not get hurt, and after a short walk, 
she and her companion reached her hut. 

The people of Africa do not live in large houses.^ 
with £ne furniture, like outs •, XJcvfevc ^-w^vw^ ^w^ 
made by dnying poles mlo t\\^ ^xovwv^^ n^^^ ^'^^^ 
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together^ and filling the spaces betvireen wii 
and the iai^ leaves of plants. The roofs 
vered with thick broad leaves also. 

In the room of the negro woman's hut, t 
veral women, employed in spinning cotton, 
women stared very much at Mungo Park, tl 
never seen a white man before. The mis 
the hut lighted a fire, and broiled a fish 
stranger's supper ; she also spread a soft, clc 
upon the floor, and told him that he migb 
there, in quiet and safety. 

The Africans do not sleep upon beds lik 
they lie on mats. As Mungo Park repose 
his, he heard the women, who continued thei 
tinging. One of them composed a song c 
ing himself, and the others joined her. 
translated the song. The song, which was 
the Afirican language, is thus written in £n 

SONG OF THE NEGRO WOMEN. 

^ Thk poor white man, faunt and wear^ 
and sat under our tree. The winds roared, 
rain fell. He has no mother to bring hii 
no wife to grind him com. 

Chorus. ^^ Let us pity the white man ; 
ther has he to bring him milk, or wife to gri 
com." 

This song ha^ been written anew, or in 
in poetry, by an English lady. 

SONG. 

The loud wind roafd, ih^ talva l^ ^^ 
The white man yielded XoxYift^^^^^^ 
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He sat him down beneath the tree. 
Weary, and sad, and faint was he : 
And ah ! no wife, no mother's care, 
For him the milk, or corn prepare^ 

CHORUS. 

The white man shall our pity share, 
\las ! no wife, nor mother's care, 
For him the milk, or corn prepare* 

The storm is o'er, the tempest past, 
And mercy's voice has hush'd the blast ; 
The wind is heard in whispers low ; 
The white man far away must go ; 
But ever in his heart will bear 
Remembrance of the negro's care. 

CHORUS. ' 

Go, white man, go : but with thee bear 
The negro's wish, the negro's prayer, 
Remembrance of the negro's care. 

While Mungo Park heard this song, he could not 
;ep, he felt so grateful to these good negroes. He 
IS sorry that he had nothing to give them to show 
s gratitude. In the morning, he cut off four brass 
ittons from his waistcoat, and gave them ,to the 
istress of the family, when he departed. Though 
ese were not very valuable, the negroes esteem 
fh little things much more than we do, who have 
many better things. No doubt the negro wo* 
an valued them for the sake of the poor traveller. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Chorus-^ number ot svoigsru ^V«X\'«sv. ^ -^ 
^g whXc\i is repeated masvj ^uool^ Vs *^ ^^i^««^ 
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company, while the rest of the song is sung by 
person onli/y is called the chorus. 

Hospitality^ is kindness and politeness sh( 
by persons who arc in their own houses, to 
people who come thither. The n^ro woi 
showed hospitality to Mungo Park, 

Translate* To translate is to express what 
been written or spoken in one language^ in 
. words of another. 

Persevere f to continue to try to do a thing, e 
if it is difficult. 



CHRONOLOGY. 



Wk say this year is 1820; this means, i 
1820 years since Jesus Christ was bom. CI 
tians are the people who believe the reDgion 
Jesus Christ taught men. 



POPULAR DEFINITION 

or 

COMMOJ^ TERMS. 



I 



Children sfty an orange is round — a pencil is 
round — a ring is round — a cent is round--all these 
things are round — in this they are dlike : but they 
are different in other respects. 

An orangey or a football, b a tphere^ or globe. 

A candhy or a pencil, is a cylinder^ 

A centy which is flat, solid, and round, is a 
uiheeh 

A ringy is a circle. 

All these shapes are circular, because a circle 
can be made round any of them. 

The middle of a circle is the centre. 

A thing made by the hand of man is a mattu- 
facture. 

The place ^rhere it is made, is a manufactory. 

The person who makes it, is a tnanufacturer. 

All things which grow are productions, A tree 
is a production ; the wool which grows upon the 
sheep's back is a production. When wool b spun, 
woven, and dyed, it becomes cloth. The cloth is 
a manufatture. 



When a hot liquoT is ^va^^xi^Q^ ^«^^^2S^^ 
in order to extract, or draw som^^vci%^^««^'^?^^ 
called an in fusion. W^ilex V& cV^^ t^sA^^^^ 
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colour : when poured upon tea leaves, it extracts 
from them colour and flavour. The tea which is 
poured out of the tea pot does not look, or taste, 
like the water which was poured into the tea pot 
The water, then, has taken colour and flavour 
from the tea. The tea which we drink is an in- 
fusion. 

When a substance is put into cold water, and 
they are boiled together, the liquor becomes a de- 
coction. Meat is put into water : after they have 
been boiled some time together, the water becomes 
soup. Soup is a decoction of meat. 

When a substaiv^e is put into cold water, and 
suffered to remain in it a long time, it is called a 
maceration. Ink-powder is put into cold water : 
the water draws the black colour from the powder, 
and it becomes ink. The powder is macerated. 

W^hen a solid substance is put into a liquor, and 
the substance melts, leaving the liquor clear, it is a 
solution. Sugar melts in tea, and the tea remains 
clear . that is a solution of sugar. The sugar is 
said to have dissolved. 

When a substance is thrown into a;liquor, and 
thickens and colours the liquor, it is called a diffu" 
sion. Cream poured into tea is a diffusion. 



What we call steam, is sometimes called vapour. 
Look at the tea pot, when the top is off: some- 
thing like smoke rises out of it ; this is vapour. 
Put a little water on the stove; in a short time it 
will be all gone. Where is it ? It has dried up, 
or gone av^ay in vapour. To dry up, is to evapo- 
rate. Clothes, t\iat Viave >o^^w ^^'^^Al, ^\^. ^^^ 
up to dry, the water iivV\c\\\s vs\\!'\ewveo«iewaU%\ 
''t goes into the air, aud m«s \xv\o \V^^Vs . 
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A great quantity of vapour, from a great many 
places, and a great many things, collects, or meets 
together in the sky, and forms clouds ; when the 
clouds become very heavy, they fall In drops of 
water : this is rain. If the air is cold, the water 
freezes, and makes snow and hail. 

Hold a knife over the tea pot, when the hot 
steam rises from it : the steam will collect in little 
drops ; it will condense upon the knife. To con- 
dense, is to become thick. Dense, thick. Things 
are not all dense, or hard, alike. 

Molasses is more dense than milk; soap is more 
dense than molasses ; wood is more hard than any 
of these substances ; stones are harder than wood. 
A beautiful white stone, which looks like glass, 
which is called the diamond, and which is worn in 
rings and pins, is the hardest substance that is 
known. 

Some liquids dry, or evaporate, much sooner 
than others. Water is liquid; oil is liquid. Pour 
a drop of water upon a piece of paper ; pour a 
drop of oil upon a piece of paper :' the drop of 
water soon evaporates ^ the drop of oil does not 
evaporate — it remains, or stays, in the paper, 

A fluid, which dries very quick, is volatile. 
Water is more volatile than oil or grease. 

Flvid, The substances which can be poured 
from one vessel to another, without separating th« 
parts, are J^uid^. Water and beer are fluids. Meat 
and wood are solids. 

Sand and meal can be poured from one vessel to 
another ; but they are not fluids. The particles, 
(that is, the little grains oC v»Vv\cVv \Vv«^ -wa ^^-^c^k- 
sedn) are separate from o\i<ft ^Xio'CtvRX. 



GUNPOWDER. 



Gunpowder is in little black grains ; it is used 
(o kill animals and men. Almost every body has 
heard the noise made by guns and cannon : it is 
very loud, like thunder. This noise is caused by 
gunpowder. The gunpowder is put into a gun, or 
cannon, and as soon as it is touched by fire, it 
bursts from the gun with a great noise. This is 
called an explosion. 

Gunpowder is made of three things : sulphur or 
brimstone, nitre or saltpetre, and charcoal. 

Before men had learned to make gunpowder, 
they used to kill one another with swords ; now^ 
when they fight, they take pistols, guns, or cannon, 
fill them with gunpowder, and leaden or iron balls, 
and point to the spot whither they wish the balls 
sliould fly ; the balls kill the person whom they 
strike. 

The art of making gunpowder was found out, or 
discovered, before the art of printing was invented. 
Gunpowder, first made, 1380. 
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DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 




HIGHLANDER. 

Ths people in the tiorth of Scotland are called 
Highlanders. They wear troollen clothea of many 
colours, called Scotch plaid, and caps or bonnets 
OD their heads. - They work hard, are very honest, 
and know how to read. 

The south part of Scotland is called the Low- 
lands. Edinbur^ is a city of Scotland — G[as^o»' 
haaother city. EdinbuTg\«sttMW\MivVj. 'Wt 
language used in ScotlaoA » ^.to^ft «.«.«i'ms. ^^^w 
f Eoglish. 




AN ENGLISHMAN. 

Tlie English live in tlie Island or Great Biitain. 
Great Britain is in thret! parts, Englant], Scotland, 
and Wales. 

The great city of London is in England, on the 
river Thames. The English people are very wiie^ 
and veiy rich ; thejihave a great maity large shipt. 
We speak the same language whicli the English do. 

Two hundred years ago, many Englishmen came 
to America; they and their children built some 
of these houses, and towns, ' which we see about 

Many of the clothes which we wear are brought 
from England ; our cotton and woollen cloths are 
made there; our buttons, needles, scissors, pins, 
aad knives, come from En^Vand, ^tvd ao da waters, 
and glasses, and plates, aoAcuv*!''-^*-'''"^^^'^'''**'^" 
carpets. The EngUah \>xit alji^^wvi q;««b- 



DIFFEJBXNT COUNTRIES. 




Tliig lodian has a bow in one hoDd, and an ar- 
row ID the other. ChildreD see boys in the streets 
with bows and arrows ; boys use bows and arrows 
to play with. Indiuis use them to liill wild ani- 
mals ; they strip the skins from the aaimals takeD 
in this manner, and make clothes of them ; tiiey 
eat the flesh of the animals. Sometimes Indians 
kill other Indians with the bow and arrow ; they 
fig^t very much, they do not treat the women kindly. 
Savage men never treat women so well as civilized 
men treat them. 

The Indians have no books ; tiiey do not write^ 
aad read. They talk in l\ie \iiJraiv\Uk!giw^ 
Langttagt, ibe words peo^^e iik. 




NEW ZEALANDER. 



Here is anotfaer of tbe dark coloured men 
South Sea. 

New Zealand is two Islands very near to 
The Zealanden kill wild animals, and cab 
for food. 

U2 
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Taitary is alai^ country of Aaia; it joins Cht- 
na. This Tartar has a cap od his bead, a aword 
In one haod, and a gun in the other. 

Theswordandgunthey use tokill people; the 
Tartarsare a 6ghting people; they do not livelong 
in one place ; they live in tents, and carry thdr 
cattle, and their property about with them where- 
ever they go. 

Tenl, a large piece of coarse, thick clotli, spread 
upon poles ; fonaing a cover, under which people 
live. 




A CHINESE. . I 

The CluDete live in China. China ia hi Aoie. 
We do not know much about China ; the Chineie 
have a law that no strangers shall come into their 
country. Some strangen, a very few, have been 
allowed to go thither. 

The Chinese have three great cities i Pekin, 
JNankin, aad Canton. Tea grows in China. The 
Chinese in the picture, is a man ; he has a pointed 
hat on his head, and is dressed like a woman of out 
country. The Chinese men dress in this manner. 
The Chinese has a sprig of lea in one band, and a 
box of tea on one side of hini. 

The Chinese women Toa.NeNtrjVftAcfe.t.-, when 
they are children, t\ieK ieet aie Nk»»& -wvSii >««&- 
ag«s so that tbey cannM, gw'«,\vV%*«^«A^*'*«o 



DIFFERENT COUNTRldT. ' 9 

>. China is the most popuhia cQuntry in 

orld. 

aulous, means Tull of people. A countiy ' 

ut people is a desert. 




A KAMTSCfiATKAN. 

mtschaika belongs to Russia; it is a very 
ountry. 

e Kamtschatkans use little dogs to drav 
They fasten several pairs of these dogs one 
he other, and go long jonraeys with them, 




A FRENCHMAN. 

The Frenchman lives in France; he ipeaks the 
FreDcli language. 

France is a fine country. Grapes, olives, and 
many fruits grow in France. The people make 
wine of the juice of grapes. The French are very 
gay, and good natured people ; they love to dance 
and sing; and they dance very well. They are 
very polite. 

There is a fine city in France cidled Paris, and 
many other towns liesides. 

Bonaparte was emperor of 'France; he was 
bom ia the little island oi ConAt*^mt.tifi Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The Ftet\t\i^wi^\t aQW:\a&iELNiQ!^.. 
called Louis X.VI-, the^ tvWei \^^*,'sA^*'^™^ 
parte who was a 5o\£&ct,c\.««v«^'»''^^^«^« 
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he had been empeior only e few years, when tliu 
kii^ of the other countries of Europe deprived 
him of his power, and made the brother of the 
king whom die French people had killed, tljf 
king of France. Bonapaite was tben sent to tlie 
island of St. Helena, in the South Atlantic Ocean, 
and there he now la in 1820. 

Emperor, the governor of a large extent of coun- 
try containing many iobabitaots. 




The Persians are Mahomedans ; they wear tur- 
htoM, and a crescent, and smote Utt Iba T-mlti. 




A DUTCHMAN. 

The people who live In Holland are Datdnnen. 
The Dutch arc very clean and industrious; tbey 
love money, and are willing to work hard to gel h. 

Holland is a smail country, as may be seen, by 
looking on the ma]j of Europe. Holland has some 
very iine cities; Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Leyd«i, 
and the Hague. Leyden has a tmiverrily. 

HoUand is so full of people, that many of them 
have left their country, and have come to America ; 
many have gone to other countries. 

The Dutchman in the picture, has skates on hie 
feet. Holland is a wet country. The winter is 
cold, and the people sfcale on the ice. 

University. A pe^v 5<;Vqo\ -MSwre -jPraiatuMsi 
are iiuinicted. ^ 



UirFKRENT COUHTHIEE. 




The AtricBD in the picture ia very black ; he 
lives in a hot country and goes almost wiUiout 
clothes; he hssin his hand the tiuk of an Ele- 
pfaanl. 

The people who live on the Mediterranean in 
th6 north of Africa, are not black like the people 
in the other parts of Africa. The people of Guinea 
are negroes. 

They collect gold and sell it; they sell ele- 
phants' teeth also. Elephants' teeth are called 
ivory. 

Kmfe handles, combs, and many verj ^w.Wi 
things are made of ivory. 




A RUSSIAN. 



Russia b the largest empire ia the world ; it 
f xtends over great part of Europe, and Asia, and 
includes part of North America. 

European Russia is the largest country of En- 
rope. The emperor of Russia used to be called 
the czar, and his wife the czarina. One of the 
emperors, who lived an hundred years ago, was 
Peter; he was a great man, and taught the F 
sians many things which they did n 
Peter buih a city called after his nair 
I.!- city of Peter, 

The emperor ot Ruwa ""Ivo i 
Alexander. 



lUght 

>t know before. 
e, Fetersburgh, 

s now alive, ii 
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Russia is a very cold countnr ; if the people in 
Russia do not take great care, tbey get frozen ; they 
.are obliged to wear a great deal of Air^ to keep them- 
selves warm in winter. ' 

There are two Russians in the picture— one is 
standing dressed in a coat lined with fiir; the other 
is riding in a sledge drawn by a rein deer. 

A sledge^ is something like what we call a sleigh 
— It runs over snow. The reiq deerruns along 
much faster than a horse. 

Those horns of the rdn deer^ are not like cow's 
homs^ those bnuKbinghonis axe called aotlen. 




A LAPLANDER. 

The Laplanders live in tlie cold counbyofLaiH 
land. They have many rein deer. Tliese rein 
deer ^ve milk like our cows, and cany people 
about like horsea. The Laplanders love the ran 
deer very much. 

The poor Laplanders have not good houses, and 
glass \vindows, as we have ; they have little low 
huts,withaliuleli)(e the chimney top in the roof of 
the hut. They have no chimneys ; they make the 
lire in the middle of the house, and the smoke goei 
out at the top. The family sit round the fire, on 
the ground ; these houses cannot be much b^ter 
ilian a smitli's shop. 

lite Laplander in t'hep\<Attte,\vas4tto'B shoes 
/j/s feet, and a pole 'm Wa \wft&', ■"\'fiti -etiMMXft 
iT^'ifces his way ovei the 8W« aai vw. 
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AN OTAHEITAN. 



Otahbite is a lai^ bland in the Padfic Ocean. 
Lo(^ on the map of the world ; you will Me the 
Friendly Islands, ihe Society I^andi, the Marque- 
Gas, and a great many more. Captain Cook dii- 
covered, or found, these islandi, as , he was niling 
about the Pacific Ocean. 

The people of one of the islands killed c^tuo 
Cook. 

The Otaheitan in the picture, is not hlack, like 
a negro; hts skin is yellowish, and dai^; he has 
in his hand an instrumi^nl like a flute ; he is hlow- 
. ing it. The Oiaheitans love music— they are not 
C£ri5tiaii»— they donttkno^Wntr.Q'nR.^ TN*- 
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cut their bodies, acd make scars upon diemseives,- 
becBiue the; think themBelves handsomer for (hCM 
■can; they. flatten their nnses, anil make tbem- 
■elves lotdt v&y ugly, as we think. 

They have not trades as we have, Tliere an 
imitlis, taiion, and masons, among the Otaliettani. -' 
Each man aHka liis own house, and his own 
dotiiet. The Otaheitana spend their lime in run- 
iiia^«botit; calAivg, and killing aniniab ; swim- 
miag, and climbii^ irees. People who live io this 
manner, are called savages. 

Peof^ who iuve trades, anil churches, aaft 
boob, an dvSixed people. _>- ' 



DIFFEBINT CODSTBIBS. 




A SPANIARD. 

Spain is the most westerly countrj of Europe, 
except Portugal, which joins Spain. Spain is the 
nearest country to France. The high mountains, 
called the Pyrenees, are between France and 
Spain. Spain has many beautiful cities; the lar- 
gest of them is Madrid. Oranges, lemons, and 
olives, grow in Spain. The Spaniards speak the 
Spanish language. Merino sheep come from Spain. 

The Spaniards are Roman Catholics. They 
have a king. How they became rich, and lazy, is 
told in another place. 

The Spaniards do not shave off all the beard ; 
they leave some of it on the u<g^ Vv^. "CViiaK 
hairs on (he lips are mu£tai;\\\oa. 




TuBKEY is a large couDtry of Europe. H«re ii 
a Turk, silting with his feet under nint, upon ■ 
cushion. Ali people, every where,do not use chain. 
The Turks use sofas, mats, and cushions. They do 
not wear hats, but wind up pieces of clotfa tntotur* 
bans, and put tliem upon their heads ; they wear a 
plume in the turban, and an ornameut called a cres- 
cent. 

The Turks are Matiommedans ; they do not be- 
lieve like us, that Jesus Christ came from God— 
they believe that Mahomet came from God. Ma- 
homet lived six hundred years afler Christ. The 
'Hirk in the picture, has a v^^ "i^^iw wvaaftv, Vti* 
not smakiog tobacco — \ve '»& smoVwi?, ci^voi^ 
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Some of the Turkish soldiers are called Janiza-^ 
ries. 

The churches of the Mahommedans are mosqueM. 

The largest city of Turkey, is Constantinople. 

Constantinople was once called Byzantium, but a 

Roman emperor, Constantine, chose to call it by 

his own name, Constantinople, or city of Constan- 

tine. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

A crescent is in the shape of a new moon. The 
Turks put the crescent upon colours, and upon 
seals. Where a crescent is fixed, it shows that a 
thing belongs to the Turks, or some other Mabom- 
medan. Many people use different things for a 
sign, or badge. 

The Americans fix an eagle on their ships, and 
many other things. The English have a /ton. — 
The Scotch, a thistle. The French, a flower called 
the iris. 

Opium, is the juice of poppies ; it makes people 
sleepy; if they ^etoo much, they die. All me- 
dicine which causes sleep, is called an opiate, after 
opium. 




A GERMAN: 

GuHANV is z lat^ country of Europe; it hat 
large towns and manj' people ; it has UDivenitie*, 
and many wise men. One of the largest cities is 
Vienna, on the river Danube. Part of Gerinanj 
lies on the Baltic Sea ; Italy is ikext to Germany, 
OQ the south side. 

The mouutaJDs, called Alps, are betweec Italy 
and GermaDy. 

The German In the picture has a book under his 
arm. The Germans read and write, and think a 
great ^deal. Some Germans live in the United 
States. InPennsylvaniaspineofthe peoplespeak 
the G^naia laagvi&ge. 




AN ITALIAN. 

Italy is shaped like a boot, or like a mnn's leg. 
Italy is in llie south of Europe: it runs into the 
Mediterranean sea. Floreiice, Leghorn, Rome, 
and Naples, an^ cities ol' Italy ; there are many 
other cities. They have aii many beautiful pictures 
aod statues. 

Statues are what some people call images. The. 
shape of a man in marhle, is a statue. 

The man in tlie picture carries a board; upon 
the board there nre many little figures; a bird, ii 
lion, some heads, some entire bodies of niei:. 
People in Italy make titese things, aud curry .them 
about to sell. \my little bojn inakesomeof t.he«\. 

'Near to l/iecity of Nap^Ciis \\\* wjltonu iAN«- 
sui-iiis. CbildiMii who Viaie s*pu <«& -^v-iV^^^^^ 
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suvius^ those who have seeu the chunney top 
blazing, and throwing out sparks, can think of a 
place, much larger than the chimney top, throwing 
out a great quantity of fire — this is a volcano. 

The largest volcano in the world is Mount Etna, 
in the island of Sicily 5 another volcano is Mount 
Ilecia, in Iceland. 

The people of Italy speak the Italian language. 
The people who lived in tlie city of Rome spdcc 
tiie Latin language. Many books were written in 
the Latin language. People learn Latin now, that 
tliey may read those books; but people do not 
t.'Jk Latin now. Latin is calted a dead language, 
'. : cause the people are dead who used to speak it. 




THE CAMEL 

Arabia is a large country of Asia, there are 
few nvers in it ; there are few towns or trees, but 
there are a great deal of sand, and wide deserts. 
Only a few of ihe people live in liouses, the greater 
number live in teats ; they have very fine horses ; 
they love tJieir Jiorses very much, and are very kind 
to them. The horses live wiih them in the tents, 
and never kick or liurt the children. Some of the 
Arabs are merchants; some are shepherds, and 

The merchants cannot carry goods which they 

buy, and sell, as we do in ships and boats ; because , 

there are not rivers to sail upon in Arabia. i 

The -Irabians have an anim^Xw^ftOftx-i-swi^-OTR-* 

fill to them. This is the caTtvA. Vitv^-a-^^^ 

tfi'^m, gives them milk, atv4 YiK W>t wi.-i«.*» ■&« 
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clothes : he is of as much use to the Arabian as 
the horse, the cow, and the sheep are to us : he is 
as useful to him, as the rein deer is to the poor Lap* 
lander. l*he camels carry loads of three or four 
hundred pounds ; they kneel down to take up the 
load, and rise when it is put on ; they will not al- 
low more to be put ui>on their backs than they can 
carry ; if more is put on, they cry loudly till it is 
taken olT. When they are loaded, the camel 
trots about twenty-five miles in n day ; but when 
the camel carries only a man upon his back, he 
can travel one hundred and diiy miles in one day. 

The camel drinks a p-eat quantity of water at 
once ; he has a safe place in his stoma<:h, where he 
can keep the water a long time, and when he is 
thirsty, he wets his mouth by forcing up some of the 
water. One sort of camel is called the dromeda* 
ry. Some kinds of the camel have one bunch on 
the 4>ack, others have two bunches. Camels live 
' forty or fifty years. There is a kind of camel ia 
?^ouih America, called a lama. 




THE ELEPHANT. 



In America have been found the bones of an ani- 
mal called the miimmoth ; he vss lai^r tbaa the 
elephant. There are no mammoths alive now, 
that we know of. The elephant is the largest ani- 
mal llial we know any thing about. He is very 
strong, very obedient, and very sagacious. He 
loves rice very much. Sometimes lie breaks into 
the rice fields of Asia, and tramples down the rice 
which is growing] and destroys a great quantity of 

Tlie elephants are gregarious. In Africa, and 
in the island of Ceylon, some hundreds are seen 
together; the Africans are a-ftavd o{ \.\«s&\ 'k«| 
kill them in order to get t\ie« \eft>Xi.. "Vw- -^w^* 
orAs/a tafte din wild e\ep\\a;\l tKvsw^^'^*^'^'* 
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In Siam, a country of Asia, the people love 
elephants very much 5 they prefer the white ele- 
phant. The king of Pegu, who lives near to the 
king of Siam, once made a war with him, because 
the king of Siani chose to keep two white ele- 
phants which the king of Pegu wanted ; and a 
great many people belonging to both the kings 
were killed. For such unimportant things do men 
make wars. 

In Siam the king has a beautiful house for his 
elephants ; he feeds them upon the cleanest and 
the whitest rice, and because it is a very hot coun- 
try, he causes water to be placed in a room above, 
that in which the elephants are, which is strained 
slowly through the ceiling, and drops gently upon 
them to keep them cool. 

The elephant has a rough skin, with very few 
hairs upon it ; he has small eyes, but they are 
bright, and he looks kindly and gently upon his 
master. His great ears lie flatly, and loosely, and 
he sometimes moves them like a fan, to drive away 
dust and insects from his eyes. His hearing is 
good ; he delights in music, and is as much pleased 
with the trumpet, and drum, as any little boy. 

The trimky or proboscis of the elephant per- 
forms many of the offices of a man's hand ; it is 
very strong and fiexihle. The trunk is properly a 
very long nose — there is, at the end of it, some- 
thing like a finger ; with this he can pick up the 
smallest piece of money, untie knots, open and 
shut gates, draw the corks of bottles, and almost 
any thing else that hands cowld do, A blow of 
this strong trunk kills a inau \wsl^»x\N •, Vx S& \aa\^ 
^han two yards long. 
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The elephant swims, and will draw heavy loads. 
He loves his master very much ^ knows his voice, 
iand obeys his orders. He does as much work as 
several horses. 

Elephants appear to know more than any other 
brute animal ; they are kind to those who treat 
them well ; but they hurt, or kill those who injure 
them. An elephant which was once driven about 
for a show, used to eat eggs, which a man often 
gave him } the man in sport, gave him a spoiled 
egg; the elephant threw it away ; the man offer- 
ed him another, which was also spoiled ; the ele- 
phant threw away the second, and did not seem to 
be angry ; but he felt that the man Intended to af- 
front him, and he did not forget it. Not long after, 
the man came near to the elephant ; the elephant 
seized him in his trunk, dashed him to the ceiling, 
and killed him. 

Elephants love spirits and wine. In India, a 
liquor somewhat like gin, called arrack, is used ; 
elephants are fond of this. They will draw, or 
push a great weight, if they are shown some arrack, 
and expect to get it for a reward ; but if it is shown, 
and not given to them, they are very angry. 

An elephant which was once treated in this 
manner, killed his master, who had deceived him. 
The poor man's wife saw her husband killed,, and 
ran with her two little children to the feet of the 
elephant, saying, ^' you have slain their father, 
kill me, and them also." The elephant stopped 
— ^the mother and the children hid not injured him, 
and he would not hurt them ; he embraced the 
eldest boy in his trunk, placed tiua oiiv >cL\% \^k5^^ 
»ad would not allow any one e\se Vo TCLW«jX\asss.. 
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The tame elephants have no young ones, so all 
tame elephants are taken wild. People carry a 
tame elephant out to the country where the wild 
ones are ; they make a fence round a large space, 
and put die tame elephant into it. The enclosed 
place is something like a very large cage, with t\e 
door open, the tame el^hant cries loudly, and the 
wild ones hear lier ; they come to see her, and go 
to her through the opening that is left for them ; as 
soon as they get in, a bar falls, which prevents them 
from getting out again ^ at first they txy very much 
to get out, and make a great noise ; but they are 
fed, and treated kindly, and become quite tame in 
about fourteen days. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Trunk. There are different meanings of the 
word trunk. 

The trunk is that part of a tree which rises from 
the root and supports the branches. 

A trunk is a box. 

Look at a fly as it eats sugar, or any other sub- 
stance ; he does not bend his little head, he pushes 
from it his proboscis or trunk, and picks up his 
food. 

Flexible. Easily bent. The little twig of a 
tree isfleodhle — an iron bar is not flexible. 




THE UON 

Is called the king of beaata ; he U never tamed, 
or made useful to man ; but he is sometimes taken, 
and kept in a safe place, as a show. 

The lioness, or female lion, is smaller than the 
male. The lion is very bold, and strong ; he has a 
lai^e mane, which he lifts when be is hungry, fiery 
eyes, and a terrible voice. When he roars in the 
night, his voice sounds like thunder. 

He belongs to hot countries ; to Asia and Africa. 
The Africans use the lion's skin to sleep upon. — 
The lion loves his keeper, and allows him to play 
with him ; he is not cruel to some animals. Little 
dogs have been put into his den, and be has ^vcn. 
them food, and played witlill«m, 'Yte'Wa"«*» 
beea known to live seventy yean. 




THE SHEEP. 



Thk quiet, patient slieep, is found in Europe ' 
and Asia. It ia one of the most useful creatures in 
the world. Our clothes are made of its wool, our 
gloves of its skin, and its Qeah serves us for food. 

Men at all times, and in almost all countries, have 
taken much caie of sheep. Sheep, and shepherds, 
are ol^en mentioned in the Bible. Jacob kept La- 
ban's sheep. Moses kept slieep for fab &ther-in' 
law, in Midian. 

Wolves kill sheep, and eat tbem. Wolves are 
very much like dogs in their appearance, but they 
are wild ; and when they are hungrj', will attack 
any animal. There are very few wolves where 
there are men ; men take ^teax \ia.m \<i kill them, 
and ia time kill them aW. 




i THE DOG 

[ There are many species of dogs ; and they are 

• useful to man in various ways. The people of ci- 
j lies, the shepherd, and the wild men of the woods, 

are all indebted to the faithfUl dog. 
' The dog is bold, sagacious, and affectionate; if 

B robber attacks his master's Me, his house, or his 
property, this fearless creature will die to defend 
tiini : he listens to his voice, obeys his commands, 
partaJtes of his pleasures, follows his sleps, and will 
not forsake him as long as he lives. 

The shepherd's dog, the cur, the hound, the 
mastiff, the spaniel, the pointer, the terrier, are 
names of different species of dogs. 

The shepherd's dog knows every one of his mas- 

ter's sheep; he will not suffer any strange sheep to 

come amaag them ; he takes care ot ■fioesa.'^^ft.^'*?* 

shepherd is absent; assists to Aiwe -CoKni. \ft'^!«- 

Stld, and conducts them IjatU to xV-e WA- 
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The cur, is the usrful sen^ant of thHkriDer ; he 
knows his master's own fields, and cattle ; he takes 
care of his master's fields, and does not trouble him- 
self with those of others ; he walks peaceably about 
among his master's cattle, but he barks furiously at 
strangers, and drives them away. 

The hound runs more swiftly, or he b more 
fleet than any other species of dog. He is used in 
hunting the deer, the fox, or the hare. In Eng- 
land, rich men keep great numbers of these dogs ; 
they keep a man to take care of them ; they feed 
them \ery carefully, and give them a fine house to 
live in. 

The mastiff, is a large and strong dog ; he is kept 
to protect houses and gardens ; he does not molest 
those who do not disturb him ; but he warns them 
to keep away, by his loud and terrific barking. 

The mastiff is not so playful as some other dogs 
are, but he knows how to punish the impertinence 
of an inferior. 

A large mastiff was often molested by a little 
(log, and teazed by his continual barking ; the mas- 
tiff might have killed the little dog, but he chose to 
punish him gently, so he took him in his mouth by 
the back, and dropped him into a river which was 
near. The little dog did not like this, but he swam 
ashore, and afterwards left the mastiff in peace. 

The spaniel swims well ; he is fond of the water; 
he is a very beautiful dog; his hair is curled, and 
he is very obedient. 

The pointer is used to find birds that have been 
shot ; he is very easily laught. 

The terrier has a v wj keen ^tcnl. '^^ '>& "^a. 
much the enemy of rats atvOi tivvc^ ^"^ ^^ ^?>x\^<«sw^ 
w7/ soon clear a house- ol x\v$>^^ uovJaV^c.^^ v 
Wales, * 



